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VINCENNES, INDIANA, A CENTURY AGO. 


By A. A. GRAHAM. 


VIEW OF VINCENNES F 


I, 


= 


ROM BALEY’s LANDING, 


(From an old Map made about 1837.) 


BerorE De Soto saw the mighty waters of the 
Mississippi, French adventurers had penetrated the 
inland seas of Upper Canada, and traversed the 
river St. Lawrence as far as the island of Orleans. 
Here they were met by a severe climate and a 


hostile savage, and were obliged to retrace their | 


steps. 

In 1608 that intrepid explorer, Champlain, as- 
cended the same river with a colony of his coun- 
trymen as far as the confluence of the St. Charles, 
where rises a lofty promontory in the angle formed 
by the junction of the rivers. Ina few weeks a 
pile of buildings appeared near the water’s edge, 
the first representatives of the spacious convents, 
churches, dwellings and ramparts of the present 
city of Quebec. These buildings were protected 
by a wooden wall, through which openings for 
cannon were made. To secure the friendship of 
the Algonquin nations, Champlain was induced to 
assist them in a war against the Iroquois, inhabit- 
ing the country south of the St. Lawrence. Vic- 
tory attended his superior arms, arousing an im- 
placable hatred in these savages, which nearly a 
century of constant warfare could hardly satisfy, 

Voi. XIL.—11 


| and which materially contributed to the final 

overthrow of the French power over the aborigi- 

nal inhabitants of America. This was but little 
| over a century after the landing of Columbus, and 
| was twelve years before the Pilgrims 

Moored their bark 
On a wild New England shore. 

Seven years after establishing this post, Cham- 
| plain returned to France and brought back with 
him four Recollet monks. Their first care was to 
select a site and erect a convent, and prepare for 
the conversion of the Indians around them. Un- 
appalled by the perils that awaited them, they 
met in council and assigned to each his field of 
labor in the vast unexplored wilderness before 
them. As the result of their labor, they founded 
missions as far west as Lake Huron. Finding the 
task too great for them, they applied to the Jesuits 
for assistance. The followers of Loyola eagerly 
responded to the cry for help, and Canada for the 
first time saw the Order which, in after years, 
figured so extensively in her history. ‘‘ Though 
suffering be their fate, and martyrdom their crown, 
they would penetrate the most remote regions and 
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visit the most warlike tribes.’’ Missions were es- 
tablished on the Straits of St. Mary, on the north- 
ern shores of Lake Huron, the tributaries of Lake 
Michigan, and even among their inveterate ene- 
mies, the Iroquois. 

Champlain was Governor twenty-seven years, 
dying in 1635, on Christmas day, one hundred 
years after the first visit of Cartier, and was buried 
in the city he had founded. He made several 


attempts to penetrate the Western wilds, and solve | 
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GrorGE Rocers CLARK. 
(From an Original Painting by J. W. Jarvis.) 


the mystery about the great river which the Indians 
said ** flowed to the sea,’’ and which he thought 


would open a more direct highway to the mother | 


country. It was left to othersto dothis. Robert 
Cavelier, better known as La Salle, soon came 
upon the scene, and to him it was left to solve 
the mystery. In 1669 he discovered the Ohio 
River, descended it as far as the falls at the pre- 
sent city of Louisville. He learned something 
there of the great river; but ere he could perfect 
his plans, M. Talon, the Governor of New France, 
sent Joilet and Marquette, representatives of both 
civil and religious power, who descended the great 
stream several leagues below the mouth of the 
Ohio, returned by the beautiful Illinois, and re- 
ported their great discoveries to their commanding 
officer. Marquette returned to the Illinois Indians, 
among whom he established the Mission of the 
Immaculate Virgin at their great town occupying 


| the plain below, where the city of Ottawa, Illinois, 
_now stands, and opposite a lofty rocky citadel, 
upon whose summit’ was, in after years, enacted 
_ one of the bloodiest butcheries in savage warfare. 
The bold La Salle, following the path of his pre- 
decessor’s return, went down the Illinois to the 
Mississippi early in 1680, and after a lapse of two 
years of incessant toil, being obliged to return 
twice to Canada for supplies, he reached the 
mouths of the Father of Waters, and erected the 
cross of his Saviour, decorating it, and dedicating 
the country to his king. Alas! in that beautiful 
country he was doomed to die by the assassin’s 
hand, and never lived to see his vision consum- 
| mated. By this discovery France laid claim toa 
| vast domain, out of which has since been carved 
| many sovereign States, and where now an en- 
| lightened and prosperous people dwell. She early 
encouraged her traders to possess as much of this 
region as possible, and gave to her devoted mis- 
sionaries all the aid in her then enfeebled condi- 
| tion she was able to do. 
On his first voyage La Salle had reached no 
, farther south than the site of the present city of 
Peoria, Illinois. Here he was detained reconcil- 
ing the natives, who regarded him as an enemy 
from the relentless Iroquois, who had already 
made themselves feared in the West. While here 
he erected a fort, called by him Crévecceur, as 
expressive of his broken heart and downcast feel- 
| ings. Late in February he sent Louis Henepin, 
| a zealous missionary, with two companions to ex- 
plore the head waters of the Mississippi, and 
leaving Henry Tonti as commander of the garri- 
son, he returned, over a trackless waste, to Canada 
for more men and more supplies. 

Henry Tonti deserves more than a casual men- 
| tion here. He was a son of an illustrious Italian 
| statesman, who fled to France to escape the politi- 

cal revolutions of his own country. Here he 
became a noted financier, and founded the princi- 
| ple of Tontine life insurance. Henry Tonti had 
| lost a hand in one of the Sicilian wars by the ex- 
plosion of a grenade. Notwithstanding his infirm- 
ity, he possessed such an amount of will power, 
that no obstacle could debar him from the fulfill- 
| ment of a duty which especially led to such results 
_as the present campaign promised. La Salle in- 
| structed him by letter, after his departure, to re- 
| pair to the rocky citadel before mentioned, since 
known as Starved Rock, and to erect a fort on its 














broad summit. Through the treachery of his fol- 
lowers, and their wanton destruction of stores and 
tools at Fort Crévecceur, and the hostile Iro- 
quois, then invading the country of the Illinois, 
he was obliged to leave the country, and returned 
to Green Bay, where he was nursed through a 
severe fever by the friendly Potawatamies. 

When La Salle returned on the second trip, he 
looked in vain for the fortification on Starved 
Rock, and found across the river at its base, evi- 
dences of a butchery unequaled in savage wars. 
The relentless Iroquois had swept down upon the 
great village of the Illinois, where six years before 
Marquette had preached the gospel of life, and 
with their implacable fury had not only destroyed 
the living, but mutilated the dead that slept 
quietly in the ancient burying-ground near the 
village. Coming to where he left Tonti and his 
men, he found only the ruins of the fort, and the 
remains of a vessel still on the stocks. He and 
his companions went on down the river to its con- 
fluence with the great body of water he had so 
long desired to see, as it moved in its majestic bed 
to its unknown bourne. His men urged him to 
proceed on down its flood and solve the mystery ; 
but he decided to find his faithful lieutenant, and 
retraced his steps. He pushed on to the head of 
the Illinois River, reaching the junction of the 
Desplains and Kankakee early in January, 1681, 
and followed the latter stream to the portage, over 
which they returned to Fort Miami. The next 
spring he learned that Tonti was safe among the 
Potawattamies, and that Henepin, who, with his 
assistants, had been a prisoner among the Sioux, 
had been liberated and had gone to Canada. 
La Salle, now more determined to solve the pro- 
blem of the Mississippi, and to fortify himself by 
planting colonies along the route, returned to 
Canada, where, after arranging matters with his 
creditors and enlisting new men, he returned late 
in December, 1681, and resumed the journey. 
Tonti, ever faithful, again joined the expedition 
as a lieutenant, and after a weary march over the 
frozen ground, below the mouth of the Peoria 
Lake, where they found the river open, they em- 
barked in their canoes, and on the 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1682, floated upon the broad bosom of the 
river they were so anxious to see. On the 6th of 
April, the broad expanse of the great gulf opened 
to their view, ‘‘ tossing its restless billows, limit- 
less, voiceless and lonely as when born of chaos, 
without a sign of life.”’ 
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The great mystery of the world was now un- 
veiled. A few days after they started on their 
homeward journey. Hearing the Iroquois were 
about to renew their warfare against the Illinois, 
again gathering to their deserted village, he 
changed his plans, went up the Illinois River to 
the rocky citadel, which two years before he had 
selected as a site for a fortification, and on its 
broad summit erected a fort, which he soon after 
left in command of Tonti, and went on to Canada 





CoLONEL FRANCIS VIGO. 
(From an Old Picture.) 


to adjust his complicated matters. From there he 
went to France, where he was received as a hero. 
He had opened a new domain for his king, and 
was given a fleet and a colony to sail for the mouths 
of the Father of Waters. Missing the outlet he 
passed farther west ; and after a fruitless endeavor 
to find the cross he had planted, he was slain by 
one of his own treacherous band. 

Twelve years were allowed to elapse before the 
French made a second effort to plant a colony in 
the new world. M. d’Iberville, who had en- 
countered the ice-bound shores of Hudson’s Bay 
and the burning sands of Florida, was commis- 
sioned to plant a colony near the mouth of the 
great river. He was successful in finding the out- 
let, and in February, 1700, selected a place about 
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thirty miles below the site of New Orleans, and 
began the erection of a fort. Here he was joined 
by Ponto from Fort St. Louis on the Illinois, who 
after aiding him in establishing his colony, dis- 
appears from history. 

A double highway to the valley of the Missis- 
sippi was now open. ‘Through these two avenues 
to the external world came the pioneers, who be- 
tween the years 1680 and 1700, founded the vil- 
lages of Kaskaskia, Cahokia, Fort St. Louis, and 
of a later date Peoria and Vincennes. 

I have stated that the first mission in Illinois 
was founded in April, 1675, by Marquette, who 
soon after passed so peacefully away on the shores 
of Lake Michigan. It is said that as he entered 
the rude habitations of the Indians, and preached 
to them of Christ and the Virgin, of demons and 
angels, heaven and hell, and the life to come, they 
regarded him as a heavenly messenger, and be- 
sought him to remain with them. He called his 
mission the ‘‘ Immaculate Conception,’’ and the 
town Kaskaskia, after one of the tribes bearing 
the same name. With the removal of the tribes 
farther south, it was transferred and became the 
oldest mission in the West. This was done some 
time prior to 1690; but just when, it is not now 
known. Father Gravier, who had for some time 
been at Mackinaw, was the main instrument in the 
removal, and was the first missionary to ascertain 
the principles of the Illinois language and reduce 
them to rules. When recalled to Mackinaw, he 
was succeded by Fathers Binneteau and Pinnet, 
the latter of whom established the mission at 
Cahokia. Father Binneteau, following the wan- 
dering Kaskaskias in one of their hunts, perished 
in the wilderness, and was shortly followed by 
Father Pinnet. Father Marest, who had before 
labored near Hudson’s Bay, was now transferred 
here, and took charge of these missions. Early in 
the eighteenth century he was joined by Father 
Mermet, who for a while was the soul of these mis- 
sions. 

It is now that the Mission of Vincennes, then a 
village of the Piankishaws, a part of the Miami 
Confederacy, and first known as Chippe Coke— 
Brush Wood—comes directly into the narrative. 
The French trader and the French priest went 
almost hand in hand in the early subjugation of 
the country. The one wanted peltry—the other, 
souls ; each laboring earnestly in his own calling. 
I doubt if in the annals of the world will be found 





more devotedness to the cause of the Master than 
the zeal of these early emissaries of the cross. No 
suffering, no persecution, no cold, no heat, no 
fear, no hunger, no dread of wild beasts or wild 
men could deter them from their purpose. They 
would compass land and sea to baptize an infant 
or perform the rites of the sacrament over the 
dying couch of a native. 

Earlier than the French traders and priests, were 
a class of men refusing to live in the bounds of 
civilization, amenable to its laws, and who desired 
only the vagabond life of a savage. No sooner 
had the way to the Western tribes been opened, 
than these persons found their path and took up 
their abode with them. The trader was possessed 
generally of a roving disposition, commonly devoid 
of any bad elements. It was a simple, unrestrained 
life with him, where he could easily find a living, 
and, unrestrained by the more advanced ways of 
civilized life, pass his days as suited his fancy. 
These adventurous spirits learned from the Indians 
the different tributaries of the Mississippi, and 
soon began exploring them in search of game. 
These and the exploits of more noted persons gave 
to France her claim to the rich Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi ; so that when Washington was sent by the 
colony of Virginia in 1753 to demand of Gordeur 
de St. Pierre why the French had built a fort on 
the Monongahela, the haughty commandant at 
Quebec replied : 

‘“We claim the Valley of the Great West and 
the country on the Ohio by virtue of the discov- 
eries of La Salle, and will not give it up to the 
English. Onur orders are to make prisoners of 
every Englishman found trading in the Ohio 
Valley.”’ 

These and similar utterances gave the other 
natious to understand that the right to settle them 
would be contested; and were, until after the 
French and Indian war, strictly adhered to. 

Concerning the date when the first Frenchman 
located the Chippe Coke village, there has been 
considerable dispute. All writers who have care- 
fully examined the subject until lately considered 
1710 or 1711 as the correct date. Many place it 
several years later. Volney, who visited the 
French settlements in the West in 1796, places 
the earliest date at 1735. He is evidently in 
error, as letters from the priests note ‘‘ au Poste,’’ 
as it is called, as early as 1712. I refer more par- 


ticularly to a letter of Father Gabriel Marest, 
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‘¢ Missionary of the Company of Jesus, to Father 
Germon of the same company.’’ This letter is 
dated ‘‘ Aux Cascaskias, autrement dit de 1’Im- 
maculate Conception de la Sainte Vierge, le 9 
Novembre, 1712.’’ 

The letter is an account of a kind of a theologi- 
cal discussion which the good Father held with the 
chief medicine-man of the Indians living in the 
vicinity of the ‘‘ Poste.’’ He desired to show the 
‘* Mascontins,’’ as he writes it, the utter fallacy 
of their belief, a belief resting on the transmigra- 
tions of spirits. Thus the ‘* Manitou,’’ Great 
Spirit, which he worshipped was the ‘‘ buffalo.’’ 
The medicine-man contended it was not the 
buffalo he worshipped, but the ‘* Manitou’’ which 
inhabited the animal. 

‘*T asked him,” says the Father, “if other beasts, 
such as the bear, did not have also a Manitou.’’ 

‘* Without doubt,’’ said he. 

‘‘If this is so,’’ said the missionary, ‘‘ men 
ought to have a Manitou who inhabits them.”’ 

‘* Nothing is more certain,’’ said the medicine- 
man. 

‘*Then,’”’ continued the missionary, ‘‘ if man 
has the mastery over all animals, and the Manitou 
in him has a mastery over him, ought it not follow 
that you worship that Manitou ?”’ 

‘*This reasoning,’’ said he, ‘‘ disconcerted the 
charlatan ; but that was all the good it did.”’ 

Father Mermet speaks of the village and of the 
fort ; but does not refer to the time the latter was 
erected. As his letter bears date in 1712, and he 
seems to speak of the fort as something already 
existing when he made up his mind to visit it 
when in Kaskaskia, it had evidently been built 
some time. It was part of the plan of the French 
to establish their claim to this country by a chain 
of forts from the lakes to the gulfs. This was 
probably one of them. Without a doubt French 
traders or voyagers were down the ‘‘ Quabache’’ 
at the dawn of the eighteenth century ; that they 
found the country abounding in game, and prom- 
ising good returns of mineral substances, is not to 
be disputed by the authentic historian. 

Mr. O. F. Baker, a resident of Vincennes, who 
has been for several years preparing a history of 
his town, has taken every precaution to obtain re- 
liable dates, and unqualifiedly places the date at 
1702. He states that in the spring of that year, 
Sieure Juchereau, a Huron half-breed, the god- 
son of the Mother Superior Hotel Dieu, of Quebec, 





and about sixty others came to the banks of the 
river, called by the Indians Waba (meaning a 


/summer cloud moving swiftly), and just below 


the ancient Chippe Coke village threw up a rude 
fortification against any hostile Indians who might 
be in that vicinity. The strict laws of the Caste 
prevailing rigidly among the early colonists drove 
him to seek a livelihood among the interior sav- 
ages, and for that purpose he obtained license to 
trade among the Algonquins on the ‘‘ Ouabache.”’ 





THE PROPHET. 
(Tecumseh’s Brother.) 


He remained as leader here until 1717, when he 
was succeeded by Pierre Leonardy, who was nomi- 
nal commandant until 1732, when Francis Morgan 
de Vinsenne arrived. From this date village life 
began, and grew as the village grew. For nearly 
a half century, through the reign of two govern- 
ments, and for a while under the rule of the third, 
it remained the same. Isolated as it was, there 
were no events either in its social or political 
career that would now afford much interest. A 
succession of commandants and priests governed 
the little world around them with infinite power 
and authority, from whose decisions there were no 
appeals. Unlike the English and other Europeans, 
the early French gathered in villages on the banks 
of some pure stream of water, contiguous to prairie 
and woodland, one furnishing them ground for 
tillage, the other fuel. Their dwellings were 


usually constructed of posts planted firmly in the 
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ground, and strongly bound together by cross-ties, 
The interstices were filled with a mixture of straw 
and mortar. ‘The whole was covered with a coat- 
ing of lime, giving to it a white and comely 
appearance. ‘The roof was formed of thatched, 
coarse hay, or of rough split slabs. The floors 
were of the earth or of split slabs, called by Ameri- 
cans puncheons. Most of the houses were sur- 
rounded by piazzas, on which the villagers found 
a cool and pleasant retreat in the heat of a sum- 
mer’s day. ‘The element of sociability developed 
itself largely on the part of the people; so that all 
settlements, no matter how remote, were made in 
villages, and the dwellings built closely together, 
as shown by the narrowness of the streets, observ- 
able to this day. Each community had its patri- 
archal homestead, which generally occupied a 
spacious enclosure, and was used by the oldest 
member of the family. Around this sprang up a 
cluster of cottages, the homes of children and 
grandchildren as they grew to maturity, married 
and became the heads of families. 

The commandant at the village selected a large 
tract of land for a common field, in which all were 
interested. It was commonly surrounded with a 
fence to protect it from the cattle of the villagers. 
A portion of this common field was assigned to 
each family proportionate to its number. This 
field, its cultivation as well as manner of protec- 
tion, was made the subject of control by the village 
senate, and every one was expected to do his share 
in its care, or suffer for the necessities of life. In 
addition to the common field, a place known as 
the ‘‘commons’’ was designated, which was free 
to all the inhabitants for the pasture of their stock 
and the supply of fuel. As accessions were made 
to the village, portions were taken from the com- 
mons and added to the common field for their 
benefit. Where the village was situated like the 
*¢ Poste,’’? on the river bank, it was a common 
practice tor the villagers to each claim a river 
frontage. This gave them long strips of land run- 
ning back from the water’s edge, which strips, 
owing to their frequent subdivisions as the colony 
increased, grew narrower and narrower until they 
resembled lanes on the map. These old tracts 
have occasioned no little annoyance to the present 
generation ; for deeds of land often trace their 
titles to these ancient divisions, and are difficult 
now to settle. They were designated as so many 
orpents and foises in surface on the deeds, several 





of which may yet be seen now in the possession of 
residents here. 

With these simple preparations the village life 
of the inhabitants began at the ‘‘ Poste.’’ Their 
natural kindness of heart secured them the lasting 
friendship of the Indians by whom they were sur- 
rounded ; and whether in the field, at the fireside, 
in the social dance, in the chase, or in religious 
exercises at the little chapel in the rear of the fort, 
these aboriginal sons of the forest were always 
treated as brothers. Like the peaceful settlers of 
the ‘‘ City of Brotherly Love,’’ they maintained a 
mutual system of interchange with their red neigh- 
bors, and such was the community of interests, 
the feeling of social dependence and equality, that 
intermarriages often occurred, uniting them still 
closer in the bonds of peace, a peace enjoyed un- 
interruptedly for more than a hundred years, and 
then only broken by the blunt and sturdy Anglo- 
Saxon. 

The calm and quiet tenor of the life of the 
French villager, the freedom from care, and abun- 
dant provision made for his existence in the pro- 
lific soil on which he lived, imparted a serenity 
to his daily life rarely witnessed in communities 
where the acquisition of wealth or power are 
allowed to exclude the better feelings of human 
nature. ‘‘With ample leisure, and free from 
corroding cares, they engaged with more than 
ordinary zest in their various amusements, Promi- 
nent among their many diversions was the light 
fantastic dance of the young. At these gay and 
festive diversions were to be seen the aged patri- 
arch and his ‘companion, the village priest and the 
commandant, their eyes sparkling with delight at 
beholding the innocent amusement and delight of 
the children. Whenever parties assembled for 
this purpose, it was customary to choose the 
oldest and more discreet to secure proper de- 
corum during the entertainment, and see that all 
had an opportunity to participate in its pleasures. 
Frequently fathers and mothers, whose youthful 
enthusiasm time had mellowed down to sombre 
enjoyments, again became young and participated 
in the merry evolutions of the dance. Whenever 
the old, who were authority in such cases, decided 
that the entertainment had been protracted suffi- 
ciently long, it was brought to a close; and thus 
the excesses which so frequently attend parties of 
this kind at the present day were avoided.’’ 

It was a time-honored custom at the close of 
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each year for the young men to dress themselves | whatever else would make a discordant noise. If 


in old clothes, and thus disguised to visit the | 
houses of the village and dance with the inmates. | 


This was understood to be an invitation to a gen- 
eral ball, to dance the old year out and the new 
year in. Large crowds, where the villages were 


well populated, would gather on these occasions, 
and have a merry time until the clock chimed the 
On the 6th of January usually 


hour of midnight. 


the couple showed signs of resentment at these 
proceedings, or failed to provide them with some 
simple refreshment, a hint would be given that 


other and more serious results might follow. 


These were generally seasons of great amusement 
to the villagers, and gave them great enjoyment 
at the expense of the worthy couples. The cry of 
** Charivari! Charivari!’ was generally raised 





THE LA PLANTE HousE, VINCENNES. 


(Near the site of the Old Fort.) 


occurred what was termed a ‘king ball.” On 
that day four kings chose four queens, all of 
whom made arrangements for the ball. Toward 
the close of the first dance, the four queens chose 
four kings, whom they inducted into office by the 
simple act of kissing. In a similar manner the 
newly-chosen kings selected queens, and the dance 
continued during the week preceding Lent. 
Another very simple amusement prevailed among 
them, and is continued to this day, although among 
the Americans it is very much abused. When- 
ever an oddly matched couple married, say an 
old man and young woman, or the reverse, a 
widower and virgin, or any other like peculiar 
alliances, the evening following the wedding 
would be devoted to serenading them with an in- 
congruous collection of tin pans, kettles, horns, or 


on these occasions, and hence originated the 
name. 

All were Catholics, revering the Pope and the 
priest, the latter not only as a spiritual guide but 
a friendly councillor. Mostly without schools, 


_ the priest became the oracle of learning, his teach- 
_ings being received with an unquestioned faith. 


Their religion treated principally of love to man 
and obedience and gratitude to God, qualities 
more frequently to be found in such communities 


_than among the crowded thoroughfares of wealth 


and power. 

As the result of these simple virtues, children 
were obedient, kind, and reverential to superiors ; 
wives had unqualified control of domestic matters, 
and were the chief umpires in cases of social equal- 
ity and propriety. On the Sabbath-day the people 
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° | 
assembled in the morning at the church, where 


divine services were held, after which they re- | 


turned to their homes, and spent the remainder of 
the day in innocent recreation. To the more 


merry Frenchman considered it harmless, and con- 
ducted the amusements without any impropriety. 


remained without change until the advent of the 
English in 1765, when several families who were 


| averse to the innovations projected upon their ex- 
| isting mode of life, crossed to the western shore of 
sedate Protestant, this manner of spending the | 
Sabbath day was somewhat objectionable, but the | 


the Mississippi, then under Spanish rule. Receiv- 
ing assurances, however, from the English ana 


_American government subsequently that they 


If questioned upon the subject, he would reply | 
that the day was made for rest, and that harmless | 


diversions were a part of that rest; also, that he 
who repressed the joyous feelings of his soul under 
the sanctity of religion, would not hesitate to de- 
fraud his neighbor at other times ; a reasoning not 
devoid of force by any means. 

The costumes of the villagers were as simple as 
their surroundings. ‘Too remote from the more 
fortunate settlements, and too poor to obtain finer 
fabrics had they desired them, they dressed in a 
mixed style of costume, partly civilized and partly 
aboriginal. In the summer the men wore panta- 
loons made from a coarse, blue cloth, which dur- 
ing the winter were supplanted by those made 
from buckskin. Over their flannel shirts and 
vests a long cloak was worn, to which was at- 
tached a cape or large hood, that could be drawn 
up over the head in cold weather, and in warm 
weather allowed to hang back on the shoulders. 
Blue handkerchiefs were commonly used for head 
coverings, being wound about the head, not un- 
like a turban. The women often decked them- 
selves in ribbons, and though they generally wore 
short dresses to enable them the more readily 
to perform their daily task, they modified them 
to suit occasions. Both sexes wore moccasins, 
which were decked with beads and other simple 
devices, after the Indian custom. 


No mechanical vocations were pursued, Agri- 


culture was the chief employment of the villagers, | 


who tilled their fields, watched their herds, fished 
in the clear waters of the ‘‘ OQuabache,’’ and hunted 
on the adjacent hillsides. For more than a hun- 
dred years this was the daily life of the village. 
Protected from the savage and hostile Indians by 
the fort they rested in perfect security with their 


days. 

The court consisted only of the commandant 
and village priest. Their decisions settled the 
occasional disputes that arose, and controlled the 
affairs of the little colony. Their order of society 





would be protected in their own modes of liv- 
ing, and that no changes should be made, they 
returned and resumed their old life. 

Thus in the heart of the American continent, 
more than a thousand miles from the frontier posts 
of civilization, flourished this small and wonder- 
fully constituted community in the enjoyment of 
peace, contentment and security. It was, how- 
ever, of that passive kind, wanting in that intense 
element which flows from fully matured and de- 
veloped powers in an energetic and progressive 
mode of life. Such a life would have never devel- 
oped the exhaustless resources of the Wabash and 
Mississippi Valleys. While they were dwelling in 
the granary of this land, and unconscious of its 
resources, there was clinging to the eastern shores 
of the continent an intelligent and sinewy race, 
destined one day to sweep over these plains, carry 
all before it, and in time develop its slumbering 
powers. But few of this simple and virtuous race 
are now to be found in their original purity; the 
advance of the more aggressive race has swallowed 
them in the vortex of its power and progress. 

Of the commandants stationed at the fort, one 
is deserving of special mention. Indeed, much of 
the interest attached to this brief sketch would be 
lost were his name omitted. Francois Morgan de 
Vinsenne, from whom the village received its 
name, was an Officer in the service of the King of 
France. By heroic conduct at Detroit he wiped 
away a trifling disgrace attached to his name, and 
for which, in 1732, he was assigned to the ‘‘ Poste 
de Ouabache.’’ He proved a most gallant com- 
mander and true soldier, and while leading his 
men against an unruly band of Chickasaw Indians, 
was captured, and at their hands suffered a terrible 
death by torture. Records of official documents 


| attested by him and by ‘‘ Madame Vinsenne’’ are 
dusky friends, and peacefully passed away their | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


yet extant. So much respected was he, that the 
‘* Poste’ adopted his name in 1743. Six years later, 
however, the spelling of the name was changed to 
its present form, for what reason is not now known. 

France and England failing to settle their colo- 
nial difficulties in the New World amicably, re- 
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sorted to arms, the French and Indian war being 
the result. France claiming all the country bor- 
dering on the great highway she had discovered, 
erected a chain of forts to secure the country, and 
prepared to hold her own. To further secure the 
country, she sent through Vaudreuil, Governor of 


Canada, Louis Celeron with a party of soldiers to | peace of 1763 took possession of it. 





treaties ; especially those of Utrecht, Ryswick and 
Aix-La-Chapelle.”’ 

The war, however, deprived France of all her 
possessions in this country ; Canada was added to 
Great Britain, and Louisiana to Spain. The Eng- 
lish, anxious to acquire the country, soon after the 
Had they 


plant along the Ohio and its tributaries plates of | maintained the same policy towards the Indians 
of | pursued by the French, the terrible massacres in- 


lead bearing inscriptions of her claims. One 


GENERAL WILLIAM H. HARRISON, 


these plates was unearthed in after years, and | 
found to contain the following inscription : 

‘In the year 1749, reign of Louis XV., King 
of France, we, Celeron, commandant of a detach- 
ment by Monsieur of Gallisoniere, Commander- 
in-chief of New France, to establish tranquility in 
certain Indian villages of these cantons, have 
buried this plate at the confluence of the Torada- 
koin, this twenty-ninth of July, near the river 
Ohio, otherwise the Beautiful River, as a monu- 
ment of renewal of possession which we have 
taken of the said river and all its tributaries ; inas- 
much as the preceding Kings of France have 


augurated by Pontiac might have been averted. 
In these atrocities the French were, however, 
somewhat to blame in supplying the Indians with 
arms and ammunition, and in encouraging them in 
the dreadful work. 

The inhabitants of Vincennes—for as such it 
was now known—little regarded these national 
events. They were secure in their wilderness 


_ home, and cared little for the rivalries of nations. 


Events were, however, shaping themselves which 
would ere long change the current of their lives, 
and introduce to them a new race struggling for 
freedom. Already the first mutterings of that 


enjoyed it and maintained it by their arms and | storm were heard which burst upon the summit of 
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Bunker Hill, and whose reverberations will be 
heard down the pathway of centuries. 
tired and worn out with the repressive home rule 
of the parent country, were now beginning to 
strike for an independent government, ‘The great 
West was part of their rightful domain, and only 
needed a leader to bring it into the van of free- 


Americans, 


dom. That leader was found, and to him the | 


great sovereign States of the mighty Northwest 


Colonies, he was appointed leader of the militia, 
and on account of his active manner in repelling 
the savages, gave that country the name of the 
‘** Bloody Ground.’’ When the War of Independ- 
ence broke out, Clark saw the immense advan- 
tages to be derived from capturing the Western 
outposts and fortifying them against the enemy. 
To strengthen his opinion, he sent out two young 
men, named Moore and Dunn, to ascertain the 
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owe their present existence and form of govern- | truth of the rumors concerning the actions of the 


ment. 


On the roth of October, 1765, the ensign of | posts. 


France was replaced on the ramparts of Fort 
Chartres on the Mississippi River, the military 
headquarters of their country in the West, by the 
flag of Great Britain, and Vincennes came under 
British rule. In the month of August, 1778, the 
British flag at Fort Sackville gave way to the Stars 
and Stripes, unfurled to the breeze for the first 
time on the banks of the “Ouabache.’’ The mov- 
ing spirit in this latter change, and to whom so 
much is due from the American people, was 
George Rogers Clark. He was born in Albemarle 
County, Virginia, November roth, 1752. Like 
his great cotemporary of the Revolution, in his 
youth he studied the art of surveying. Possessed 
of a love for freedom and adventure, he enlisted 
as a staff officer in Governor Dunmore’s war, after 
which he went to the wilds of Kentucky, then the 
outpost of English western civilization. After 
taking a prominent part in the formation of the 
country of Kentucky as a part of the Mother of 


| 


| Corn Island, just below the falls. 


British in furnishing savages aid at these frontier 
Moore and Dunn, on their return, con- 
firmed the reports. 

Clark at once went to Virginia to obtain aid 
and the necessary permission from the colonial 
government. Patrick Henry, Governor of that 
Commonwealth, entered warmly into his plans, 
secured him the neccessary authority, gave him 
what aid he could from the feeble colony strug- 
gling for freedom, and Clark set out on his return 
journey. Owing to the local jealousies between 
Pennsylvania and Virginia over the possession ot 
the Western country, and the unwillingness of the 
inhabitants of the former infant State to leave her 
own frontier exposed to a vigilant, sleepless foe, 
he obtained but few men; but with these, some 
three hundred in number, he, in the spring of 
1778, descended the Ohio River as far as the falls, 
where he was to meet Captain Joseph Bowman, 
who had been commissioned to raise troops in 
Kentucky. While awaiting him Clarke fortified 
When the scat- 
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tered companies gathered there, he informed them | 
of their true destination. After arranging for a 
part of the command to return to Kentucky to 
protect the settlements, Clark, with one hundred 
and fifty-three men, on the 24th of June, 1778, 
proceeded down the Ohio as far as old Fort Mas- 
sac, where he landed and set out on the overland 


journey towards Kaskaskia. The march was over 


a wilderness country one hundred and twenty 
miles in extent, and was performed in the heat of 
a summer’s sun. When on his way down the 
Ohio, he learned of the alliance between France 
and America, and that the inhabitants at the far 
West were taught to have a great dread of the 
‘* Long Knives,’’ as the Virginians were called by 
the British. Clark saw that by a proper applica- 
tion of these two important aids in his own be- 
half, much good could be done for the subjugation 
of the country. 
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Stealthily approaching Kaskaskia, he captured 
the place on July 4th without the loss of a single 
life. M. Rocheblave, English commander of the 
post, was not aware of its capture until a ‘‘ Long 
Knife’’ entered his chamber and claimed him as a 
prisoner. After working upon the fear of the 
French to a degree sufficient to answer his pur- 
pose, Clark announced to them the alliance be- 
tween his own country and theirs, explained to 
them its nature, and announced to them they 
were at liberty to do as they chose, providing 
they would take the oath of fidelity. This unex- 
pected kindness—for they were looking for the 
greatest cruelties—completely won them over to 
the American side. After taking the prescribed 
oath, they, through their priest, Pierre Gibault, 
induced the inhabitants of Cahokia, a few miles 
north, to swear allegiance to the ‘Long Knives,”’ 
and Clark’s work was complete here. 
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A RIDE FOR LIFE. 


By B. F. 


It was a beautiful midsummer afternoon. The 
sun was shining brightly upon one of the large 
plains of Texas, dotted here and there by settlers’ 
houses and the glittering waters of the Rio 
Grande. 

Riding up the dusty brown road at a slow pace 


Mason. 


was an army officer. He rode a large sorrel 
thoroughbred, which seemed ever impatient to 
move more rapidly onward. 

The rider was a tall young man, with a hand- 


some sunbrowned face. He had bright gray eyes; 


a light mustache hid his well-cut lips, and a wealth 
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of dark-brown curly hair, which clustered around | ‘¢ Yes, Thomson,’’ said the colonel, ‘‘ the best 


his head. thing for you to do is to leave here as soon as pos- 
As he was passing a wayside house, the owner | sible, and go to camp. 

came out and hailed him: The settler hastened away to alarm those within. 
‘* Colonel, hold a minute.”’ | The family consisted of Thomson, wife, brother, 
The young officer turned his horse, and rode up | and two children—a boy and girl. The boy was 

to the man. about a dozen years of age, and the girl was six. 
*‘Colonel,’’ said the man, ‘that Mexican band | After quickly hitching a pair of horses to the 

of thieves crossed the river this morning, and | wagon, it was soon loaded, the colonel working as 

they mean to be up to deviltry.”’ industriously as any. ‘The children were put in 
‘*Yes,’’ said the colonel, ‘‘those Mexican | jt, and Thomson’s brother-in-law drove away, 

raiders are the plague of the country. Have you | leaving the rest to fill the remaining wagon. 

seen the rascals ?’’ The man had driven but a short distance, when 
‘Yes; I met them this morning when they | the little girl began to cry for her doll. 

crossed the river, and they told me they intended ‘*Oh, never mind your doll, I'll buy you 

to kill the Thomson family before they go back; | another,’’ said her uncle. 

so I concluded to tell you. I thought you might ‘¢Oh, please let me go back and get my doll,’’ 

warn Thomson to get out of the way.’’ cried the child. ‘I'll go straight to mamma.”’ 
‘*Why, what have they against Thomson ?”’ She cried and begged so hard, that at last her 
**Oh, you know Thomson chased two of them | uncle put her out and told her to hurry straight to 

away when they were trying to steal his horses. | her mother. 

They have boasted that they intend to kill every Going back she entered the house unobserved, 

man, woman and child in the family.’’ and sitting down on the floor soon fell asleep. 
‘*When do they intend to do it ?”’ It was some time after the first wagon had 
‘* As they come back. They have gone down | started that the other one was ready. They there- 

in the valley; but from what they said, I think | fore had travelled nearly two miles before over- 

they will be back in two hours or so.’’ taking it. Then the mother putting her head out 
‘* As soon as that ?’’ said the colonel; ‘‘ then I | of the wagon, called to her boy: 











will not have time to ride to camp for troops.”’ ‘Where is your sister ?”’ 
‘*No; and they may be back in an hour; no ‘She is with you,’’ said the boy. 
telling.’’ 


‘«Tsn’t sh® with you ?’’ cried Mrs, Thomson to 
“Well, if they may be back so soon, I’d better | her brother. 


be going if I wish to save the family. Good-day.’’ ‘*No; she is in your wagon.”’ 
‘*Good-day,’’ said the man, as the colonel’s ‘*Oh, my God !’’ cried the mother, ‘‘ my child 
horse bounded at a rapid pace up the road. is left behind.”’ 


Thomson’s house was about a mile and a half For a moment all were silent, gazing in each 
distant. Reaching it, the colonel rode hastily up | other’s faces, till Thomson said : 
to the door and knocked. ‘«T fear I could not get back before the bandits 
‘*Hello, Colonel Charlie,’’ said the good-| would be there. That dust in the distance, I sup- 
hearted farmer, ‘‘come in and have a drink of | pose, is caused by the band. Perhaps they may 
milk, and cool yourself. It is a mighty hot day.’’ | not injure the child.”’ 
‘*No, I thank you; that band of Mexican cut- ‘«But,’’ cried the mother, frantically, ‘‘ they 
throats have crossed the river again, and—’’ have sworn to kill every man, woman and child 
‘*My God, are they?’’ exclaimed the settler, | in the house. If they should spare her, they would 
wiping the sweat from his brow. carry her off into slavery, which would be even 
‘*Yes; and they have threatened to murder | worse. Oh, my child, my child !’’ 
you and your family.”’ ‘I know not what to do,’’ exclainied the be- 
‘*And I have no mercy to expect from them. | wildered father.’’ 
That thief I hurt for attempting to steal one of my ‘There is but one thing that can be done,”’ 
horses was one of their gang, and I suppose they | said the young officer. ‘‘1’ll ride back, and res- 
are thirsting for revenge.”’ cue her if it be in my power.” 
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‘* God bless you, colonel, God bless you! May | 


heaven reward you !’’ exclaimed the mother, her 
eyes filling with tears as she saw the noble young 
fellow turn his horse and gallop down the road. 
The colonel galloped on till he reached the 
settler’s house. Then riding around to the back 


| 


he looked in through the open window. There lay | 


the child upon the floor asleep, grasping her doll. 


“Oh Colonel Charlie, where’s my mamma?” | 


cried the child when he awakened her. 

‘* Your mother has gone away ; but I have come 
to take you to her. Now, come to the window, 
and I will lift you on the horse. Be quick !”’ 


Lifting her up beside him, he clasped her firmly | 
about the waist, and turning his horse’s head, | 


plunged up the road. 

He could plainly distinguish the bandits now as 
they were moving toward the house. 

He had ridden about half a mile when the 
Mexican band caught sight of him. They im- 


mediately changed their course, not directly to- | 
ward him, but so as to intercept him about mid- 


way between the settler’s home and the camp. 
The colonel understood their movement, and 
knew they had a shorter distance to ride. Fora 


moment he hesitated and looked back; but in | 


that instant he decided to move forward, for he 


saw several stragglers of the band had already | 


reached the house. 

‘*My horse is faster than any of theirs,’’ he 
muttered, ‘‘and that is my only hope. Now, 
Hero,”’ said he to the thoroughbred, as he patted 
the horse’s arched neck, ‘‘ you have a hard ride 
before you. Now, do your level best, old boy.’’ 

The horse seemed to understand ; for he pricked 


up his ears, and shook his head as if eager for the | 


race. 


‘* Now, my little girl, put your arms about me, | 


and hold on tight. You are not afraid, are you?”’ 

‘No; not with you,’”’ she replied, as she looked 
up into the young fellow’s handsome face. 

The next moment the thoroughbred was flying 
at a rapid rate. The bandits saw it, and witha 
wild yell urged their horses at full speed. 

Rapidly they shortened the distance between 
them until they were not more than a mile and a 
half apart. The colonel saw it was a critical 
moment. He glanced toward the camp; he saw 
the wagons had already arrived, and the soldiers 
were out in front of the tents eagerly watching 
the race. 


He grasped the little girl’s waist till he hurt 
her, then bracing himself firmly in the stirrups, he 
gave a wild yell at the horse. The animal sprang 
into the air, and the next moment it was flying 
over the plains at such a rate that one misstep 
would have been fatal. 

Each moment they came closer together, the 
colonel was gaining rapidly on them ; but he had 
a much longer distance to ride. 

The excitement among the soldiers in front of 
the tents grew intense as each moment brought 
them closer and closer. A deathlike silence fell 
upon the men as the critical moment drew near. 

‘¢ He is lost,’’ said one of the soldiers. 

‘* Yes, it is all over with him,’’ repeated another. 

A tear stood in many an eye; for the colonel 
was a favorite with them all. 

‘* Look ! look,’’ cried several of the men. 

Yes, look! When the bandits were almost 
upon him, the horse suddenly gave a splendid 
burst of speed worthy of his blood. Was he run- 
ning or flying? He was down to his work at last. 

The next moment both parties leaped into the 
hollow that lay between them and the camp, and 
were lost to view. 

Silentiy the soldiers watched the hollow. They 
knew it was now a question of life and death, and 
eagerly, almost breathlessly, they watched the re- 
sult. 

The next moment the colonel came full in view 
from the hollow. A low cheer almost involunta- 
rily burst from the men ; but it soon subsided, for 
it was now the paramount moment. He was pass- 
ing the Mexicans at about seventy yards. They 
raised their guns and fired. 

Did he reel or fall! No; he was still firmly 
seated in the saddle. 

A loud cheer broke from the soldiers, that rang 
far over the plains. ‘The band gave chase; but 
rapidly he widened the distance between them. 

‘The colonel’s safe,’’ cried the men. But he 
was not. 

He was rapidly approaching a growth of willows 
near a pool of water, when suddenly a mounted 
Mexican sprang from behind him armed with a 
revolver. It looked as if he had escaped one dan- 
ger but to fallinto another. He had no chance to 
defend himself. One arm was about the girl, 
with the other he had to grasp the bridle; and 
even if he could use it, he could not get at his 
revolver. If he laid the child on the ground, 
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before he could defend himself and get her again 
the bandits would be upon him. So he concluded 
to press onward. 

The villain rushed toward him, exclaiming as he 
raised the pistol and took aim : 

‘* Al fin se canta Ja gloria’’ (Boast not till the 
victory is won). 

At that moment there was a low report, scarcely 
audible for the distance, and the Mexican reeled 
in his saddle and fell to the earth. 

The colonel looked ahead of him, and there, 
fully half a mile away, stood a tall Kentuckian 
grasping a rifle which he had just discharged. 


| **Mighty lucky shot, that. 
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The colonel pushed on, and as he passed the 
soldier, the latter said: 

‘*T rather guessed I fetched him, colonel.’’ 

** Yes; it was a splendid shot. Go into camp. 
You will be corporal when you get there.’’ 

‘*A corporal,’’ muttered the tall Kentuckian. 
Didn’t expect to be a 
corporal fora year yet. Lucky shot, that, you bet !’’ 

In a few moments more the colonel plunged 
into camp amid a wild yell of cheers and a dis- 
charge from the battery, which rolled over the 
plain and across the river into Mexico, announc- 


| ing that the colonel had won the race. 
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By EsrHer SERLE KENNETH. 


For twenty years the old mansion at Dead- | 


wood, with its gables, mullioned doorways, and 
embayed_windows, had stood unoccupied, Colos- 
sal elms swept over it, rank shrubbery hid its 
lower windows, and lush grasses and weeds 
swamped the garden, yet still the place was beau- 
tiful. It was said to have been built after a mag- 
nificent estate in Wales ; but no one remembered 
its origin. It stood on a great hillside overlook- 
ing the sea, and sailors and boatmen going by 
always looked up at it as something picturesque 
and grand. 

The mansion stood solitary, yet was but half a 
mile from the village by the river crossing the 
plain beneath, and when, after this great trial of 
its indestructibleness/ human life appeared there, 
it was immediately discovered by the surprised vil- 
lagers. Half a score of men had mowed their way 
up to the front door, had set every chimney smok- 
ing from great fires built below, had hacked and 
hewed mercilessly at the overgrowth of intrusive 
shrubbery, and finally a carriage had come bring- 
ing a fair young girl with a mulatto attendant. 

‘¢T think its—its fearsome like, don’t you, Miss 
Queenie ?”’ 

‘* Nonsense; its delightfully antique and ro- 
mantic. Only I’m not going to live in the dark. 
Tell the men to cut down all those locusts, Patty ; 
they shut out the sun and are worm-eaten beside. 
O, its going to be lovely here, Patty! I'll have 


those walks leading down to the gate just blazing 
with tulips in a month.”’ 

“What will you do for company, Miss Queenie?” 

**O, Guy is coming the first of May.”’ 

It was early in April then. ‘The brave young 
heiress of Deadwood took bravely hold of the 
work in hand. She called the sunlight in through 
curtains of white lace. She hung the chamber 
walls with rose-colored paper. She spread bright 
rugs over the blackwalnut floors, and filled the 
rooms with graceful bamboo and softly cushioned 
furniture. And when her little dot was quite ex- 
pended upon further details of china, books and 
statues, the girl sat down to enjoy the home she 
had made. 

It was the first she had ever had, and already 
her homeless life rested in it with a feeling of sat- 
isfaction which had been found in no other source. 

‘*T am glad Guy is poor, because now I can 
give him a home with myself,’’ she murmured over 
her wedding clothes, which she was embroidering. 
‘* He shall have a buggy and pick up a nice prac- 
tice at the village; and so we have our good pros- 
pects after all.’’ 

For the matrimonial prospects of these young 
people of eighteen and twenty-two had looked 
doleful, very doleful until the woman suddenly 
rose equal to the emergency. 

‘*Deadwood is mine, you say, Mr. Quills ?’’ 
she said to the lawyer. 











“Vea.” 


«* And it won’t sell and won’t let. And I have 
only five hundred dollars of interest money in 
bank stock ?”’ 

** Just so.” 

“Then I will live at Deadwood.”’ 

** Alone ?”’ 

‘Well, yes, for the present, Patty and I,’’ with 
a smile, sweet, yet quizzical, at the old lawyer’s 
dismayed face. 

So far all had succeeded better than she had 
dreamed possible. 
habitable and pleasant; and now if the fallow land 
were brought under a man’s hand, the hitherto 
unprofitable piece of property might even yield an 
income for Miss Elinor St. Edgar and her hus- 
band, Mr. Quill declared. 

But the things everybody expect seldom do hap- 
pen after all, and the things nobody expected 
to transpire are always confronting us. After a 
blithe letter of invitation from his lady-love, Guy 
Blondel arrived at Deadwood one fine May day, 
and found Queenie, as everybody called her, so 
pale, so grave, so almost speechless, that he was 
dumbfounded. 

‘* Not a single smile yet, Queenie! Why, what 
has come over you? Have you seen a ghost?” 

The girl winced as if he had struck her. 

“You do not believe in ghosts, Guy ?”’ 

‘* Certainly not ; no sensible person does. But 
what has changed you so, Queenie? You chill 
and astonish me, you have altered so in a few 
weeks! And I expected to find you perfectly tri- 
umphant over your success, and ready to obey 
your directions and turn farmer-doctor at once.’’ 

** Guy, we can never be married.”’ 

‘* Hold, Queenie !’’ 

‘*Something has happened to change all my 
pleasant hopes, Guy,—something strange and un- 
expected, yet none the less conclusive.’’ 
Queenie told her story. 

‘*One of the rooms, Guy, I have not touched or 
altered—an apartment on the ground floor, facing 
the north, finished with tile, and so cold, dark, 
and gloomy, that I found it quite a hopeless mat- 
ter to make it healthy and pleasant. Yet it is a 
handsome room, with inlaid floor and tiles of such 
great worth that I wonder the old mansion has not 
been broken into and pillaged of them. Probably 
no one about here knows their worth. But, as I 
say, I left the tile parlor unchanged, even from 
the cobwebs and yews growing against the win- 


Then 


She had made the old mansion | 
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dows. But it is the only unpleasant place in the 
house, and its neighborhood to the bright little 
sitting-room I have made has never troubled me. 

**One chilly, rainy night less than a week ago, 
and after I wrote you to come, I sat reading by 
the bright hearth-fire of my sitting-room until 
nearly twelve o’clock. Patty was asleep in a little 
room leading from it which is directly beneath my 
chamber, and the other two servants, housemaid 
and man, were also asleep in their rooms in another 
part of the house. I had told Patty not to sit up; 
yet when it grew midnight the solitude of the 
great house weighed on me a little, and I felt loth 
to go up to my chamber. Finally I wrapped my- 
self in my dressing-gown and lay down on a couch 
before the hearth, knowing that the great wood 
fire would keep the room warm till morning. I 
had lain there but a moment, I think, when I 
heard a voice in the room say, ‘Look under the 
hearth of the tile parlor.” It was so distinct a 
voice that the room seemed to echo with it. I 
don’t know why I did as I did do; I should have 
thought I would have been afraid; but I sprang 
up, caught a light from the table, crossed the hall 
and opened the door of the tile parlor.’’ 

‘* Poor little Queenie! You had over-exerted 
yourself, and your brain had grown excited and 
unsettled,”’ 

** But, Guy, I knelt down in that dark room by 
the hearth and passed my hand over the smooth 
tiles. Almost instantly I found that one was loose. 
It was small, and I pried ii up with a hairpin. 
Here beneath lay a small, yellow, folded paper. 
I stared at it a moment, then took it out, and see- 
ing, as I expected, that it was covered with writing, 
I only stopped to look once around the silent black 
parlor, then hurried back to my sitting-room. 

*¢Oh, Guy, it was no coincidence, my finding a 
written paper in that place! The paper is of the 
utmost importance. You may see that for your- 
self. Here it is,’’ and rising, Queenie took it 
from one of the corner cabinets secured to the 
walls and placed it in Guy’s hand. A bit of 
coarse, yellow parchment, the chirography quaint, 
the ink faded, but it was the written confession of 
one Gilbert St. Edgar, that the estate of Iead- 
wood had been wrongfully obtained, and tha: he 
had wrongfully defrauded the rightful line of their 
inheritance ; and he furthermore besought and in- 
structed the finders of the paper, which he de- 
clared hidden under the hearth of the tile parlor 
for safe preservation a few days before his death, 
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to restore the ill-gotten estate of Deadwood to its 
rightful inheritors. Guy Blondel’s scholarly face 
grew grave and a trifle pale as he read. Antici- 
pating what it boded for him, he made a strong 
effort for self-preservation. 

‘‘Queenie, dear Queenie, you surely don’t 
mean that you are going to give up Deadwood and 
all our hopes for this old scrap of paper?’’ 

‘* Deadwood is not mine, Guy.’’ 

‘Oh, Queenie, don’t plunge yourself into after- 
poverty and separate us for this unsubstantial idea !” 

‘*T will not, if it zs unsubstantial, Guy. I hope 
it may prove so. Let us both hope so, and be 
happy, at least until we find out,’’ said the girl, 
making an effort to stave off her own discourage- 
ment. She was full of pity, too, for the pain of 
the young heart all hers in its freshness and 
strength. Yet nothing overcame the power of 
that honest blood which had come with the strong 
blue eyes. She held firm day after day, only re- 
plying to Guy’s pleading: 

‘*Deadwood must be mine, Guy. 
mine, I do not want it. 
else.” 

At last Mr. Quill, who had been sent for, 
came. 

Queenie withheld the story of her dream, as 
Guy called it, but inquired, as quietly as possible, 
as to the existence of Gilbert St. Edgar. 

‘‘Oh, yes, my dear, your great-great uncle. I 
never saw him, of course, but my father remem- 
bers him.”’ 

‘‘T have a reason for wanting to see his pen- 
manship, Mr. Quill,’’ said Queenie. ‘‘Do you 
think there is any in existence ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, I know there is. My uncle, who 
was a friend of his, left a quantity of old papers 
and letters, among which are written bills of this 
same Gilbert St. Edgar. I’ll look when I go 
home, and send you a specimen of the old man’s 
chirography. Very interesting, these old relics, 
Miss St. Edgar.’’ 

And Mr. Quill partook of a delicious tea and 
rode back to town, never dreaming of the strained 
and anxious young hearts he had left behind him. 

Two days later, enclosed in a facetious note 
- inquiring when the wedding was to be, arrived 
from Mr. Quill a bit of yellow paper signed by 
Gilbert St. Edgar. 

With the color ebbing from cheek and lips, 
Queenie and Guy compared it to the parchment 


If it is zot 
It would never be home 





taken from the hearth of the tile parlor; for it 
was identical, and the same penmanship. There 
could be no doubt. 

*« And now, Queenie ?”’ 

** Now all hope is at an end; at least for long 
years, Guy. But we may get rich by-and-by, and 
then—”’ 

Tried beyond endurance he flung the slender 
hand from his own. The next moment he turned 
with a bitter cry of remorse, and snatched the 
girl from the floor, She had fainted. 

He never gave way after that. No more anger 
or reproaches. He realized that Queenie, too, 
suffered, and tried to comfort and sustain her. 

The sad days went by. Queenie hid the dainty 
wedding garments even from her own eyes. 

At length one evening—the last evening—a 
carriage whirled up the drive. The occupant, 
drenched with rain, sprang into the house and the 
room. 

“Excuse my wet coat—rain right in my face all 
the way. Oh, hang preliminaries! Here are you 
young: folks making yourselves miserable: both 
look as if you’d had a fit of sickness; and—and— 
why, by George, Miss St. Edgar, old Gilbert St. 
Edgar was as mad as a March hare, and finally 
killed himself in that tile parlor!’’ shouted Mr. 
Quill. ‘I didn’t tell you before—sort of hated 
to dash a brave young thing like you; but they 
said the house was haunted, and a room where a 
suicide has been committed is an ugly neighbor to 
a lady’s boudoir! But bless my soul! this old 
parchment ain’t worth shucks—not worth shucks, 
my dear Miss St. Edgar. He never defrauded 
anybody of Deadwood. He inherited it from his 
brother, as honest a man as ever lived. I’ve looked 
up the proofs—been three days about it—and thea 
came as quick as I could to let you know the 
truth. Hang that old tile parlor! Seal it up! 
Tear itdown! But, anyway, get married and be 
happy, young folks. Don’t be frightened out of 
the wedding.”’ 

They took his advice—Queenie and Guy. The 
wells and floors of the old tile parlor were dis- 
mantled of their tiles, the whole north side turned 
into glass doors which opened into the garden, 
the walls hung with a paper of golden arabesques 
and rosebuds, and filled with a piano and harp, 
rose pink couches, books of poetry, pictures and 
marble Cupids and angels. The ghost of Gilbert 
St. Edgar never walked there again. 
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TOM TRUDGE; OR, ONLY A TRAMP. 


By Pror. W. A. HEnry. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE HOFFA MANSION.—HEARING AT 
THE MAGISTRATE’S. 

Nor ten feet from the hillside hollow where the 
tramps dumped their packs on the day we first 
saw them, John Hoffa’s grandfather, a dark-haired, 
dark-featured, black-eyed young Hessian, had 
dumped his knapsack over one hundred years 
before. The same sparkling brook which re- 
freshed them replenished his wooden canteen, 
and gratefully cooled his wounded shoulder; for 

Men may come, and men may go; 

But it goes on forever. 
Not a little singular was it, too, that he had re- 
ceived that wound from a bayonet thrust, intended 
by one of his comrades for a certain young Ameri- 
can officer whose rash bravery had caused him to 
be surprised during the desperate effort made to 
dislodge the British troops from the since historic 
Chew House. 

As events proved, much better would it have 
been if blind obedience to a military rule—not to 
leave an enemy in your rear—had for the nonce 
been disregarded, and the small body of King 
George’s soldiery flanked quietly, and kept in 
peaceable possession of their harmless quarters. 
It is not the only instance, however, of an undue 
attention to a trifle costing the loss of the field. 

But for the present we are to follow the fortunes 
of the Hoffas rather than to review Revolutionary 
fields. The little side struggle which resulted in 
the Hessian’s wound also led to his capture. His 
comrade who had aimed the blow was killed, and 
his own life was saved by the intervention of the 
young officer, who had him hurriedly taken to the 
rear and cared for. 

When sufficiently recovered he was by the same 
grateful intervention liberated on parole, and pro- 
vided with a pass to Lancaster, where some of his 
countrymen were held as prisoners of war; and 
also with a letter commending him to the kind 
offices of certain residents along the route, which 
bore below the free signature of ‘‘ George Tracy, 
Lieutenant Fourth Pennsylvania Line.’’ 

The Hessian of that day was as much detested 
as the tramp of this. Many an insult had, how- 
ever, been recalled, and refreshment offered on 

Vor. XII.—12 











the production of the lieutenant’s letter, Young 
Hoffa felt that the few cents a day paid in the ser- 
vice of a foreign king hardly compensated for 
fighting a people free as the winds and waters of 
their country. At all events a home in such a 
land was worth: defending, and, as he quietly 
mused while seated in the hollow on the hillside, 
obtaining if possible. Many of his countrymen 
came to like conclusions, to the great benefit of 
the country of their adoption. 

And why not, thought young Hoffa, a home in 
that locality? ‘The grateful stream and appetizing 
lunch furnished for his route by friends of Tracy, 
put him in the best possible humor for being cap- 
tured by the beauty of the country as he had been 
physically by the prowess of its inhabitants. 

Hesse Cassel, dotted with its castles, relics of 
feudal tyranny, too long continued, was not more 
charming in variety of hill and dale. Fertility of 
soil and the chance to become a free man decided 
the matter, and before John Hoffa had munched 
his last mouthful, his mind was made up to leave 
the mercenary employ of the ruler who had sold 
his services, as soon as possible, and secure a home 
in a spot like that his eyes now feasted upon. In- 
deed, in that very spot. His guilders were few, 
but land was cheap, and he would have his home 
by that cheerful brook. 

The resolution once taken required but time 
for fuifillment, as all conversant with the charac- 
ter of his people know. 

Hence it was that the old family homestead at 
which Tom and Tony were now comfortably 
housed, year by year improved and enlarged, 
had passed from grandfather to father, and from 
father to son, until our John Hoffa could stand on 
its stoop, and see broad fields all his own, almost 
as great in extent as some of the principalities of 
the land of his grandfather. 

On that same capacious stoop Tony was care- 
fully placed, while Tom took his seat by his side 
amid much subdued snarling of the dogs and mut- 
terings of the family at this distinguished treat- 
ment of tramps. Domestics and dogs, however, 
went about their business, as John Hoffa, of all 
places, had his way in his own house. 
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Refreshing tea and nicely browned toast, 
speedily prepared by the hands of the old mother 
of the family, soon revived Tony, while more 
substantial viands brought back to Tom’s mind 
days of square meals at the Corners. 

For John Hoffa to tell mother, as he always 
called the madam, and the girls and young John 
of Tony’s exploit at the wreck, in lively jargon 
and livelier gesture, was the greatest of pleasures, 
Their mouths and eyes opened with their ears as 
they crowded closely around him: The dogs, too, 
by degrees toned down to sympathetic sniffs at 
the tramps and a few doubtful wags of their tails, 
which instantly ceased, however, upon a slight 
movement of Tom toward a caress. 

Tony’s looks well suited the character John 
Hoffa gave him; and a little later when he had 
been removed to a bed of down, in which all but 
his bruised head and freely flowing locks were 
lost, Mother Hoffa declared that as fine looking a 
young man had not been seen in their township 
since John Hoffa, thirty years before, had led her 
her out to open a ball after the big battalion mus- 
ter at the Bull’s Head. 

Tom, poor Tom! What to do with Tom per- 
plexed the woman, as he did not seem at all in- 
clined to be separated from Tony. The old fellow 
solved it by sinking in his rags on the carpet by 
Tony’s bedside, and the women quietly drew over 
him a light carriage robe, which, suspended by a 
hook, had ornamented the hall. 

These works of charity had kept John Hoffa’s 
household up to a much later hour than usual ; 
but the old couple, lighted by a flaming home- 
made tallow dip, retired to their chamber above, 
to a repose sweet with the consciousness of duty 
done in spite of what their little neighborhood 
might have to say about the tramps. 

That little neighborhood had meanwhile been 
busy. The Paul Prys, and the quidnuncs, and the 
Jenkinses all had counterparts there, and much as 
they might differ in their estimates of one another, 
all alike hated the tramps. John Hoffa’s bold 
stroke of kindness toward the detested class was 
thoroughly canvassed, and many were the reasons 
assigned therefor. One of the least malicious 
came from that village tailor whom John Hoffa, in 
his taste for homespun, never patronized, and was 
to the effect ‘*that nothing better could be ex- 
pected of the Hoffas; that they were Hessians, and 
Hessians were only a sort of tramps.” 


The wordy bluster did not disturb the slumbers 
of the good old dame and her equally good old 
husband ; nor did it prevent their getting up 
betimes, which with them meant before the dawn, 
and quietly arranging for the house and farm 
duties of the day. By the time the day had 
dawned, and Old Tom, after a fond look at Tony, 
had crawled out from under his robe for a health 
ful souse at the pump, the work was in full blast. 

**Goodness, mother!’’ sang out young John 
Hoffa, ‘‘only see; there’s the old tramp with his 
head under the pump.”’ 

The unwonted sight drew the attention of the 
Hoffa household, and not a bit to Old Tom’s 
detriment. His standing was still better when 
after a hasty toilet he approached farmer Hoffa 
with an offer to bear a hand at any work to be 
done. 

‘Why, old fellow, that’s not like a tramp,’’ 
bluntly broke out old John. ‘* What are you ?”’ 

‘*No, and I’m not atramp. I’m a poor way- 
faring man, and a good deal of a fool at that,’’ 
dryly replied Tom, while John Hoffa smilingly 
said : 

‘* Time enough to talk about work after break- 
fast. Come, let us sit down on this bench until 
the women get it ready.” 

On an old oaken bench convenient to a capa- 
cious bake oven, and on which many a brown 
crusted pie hot from that same oven had been 
deposited by the wooden shovel of Mother Hoffa, 
these two weather-beaten, brown men, well baked 
by life exposures and experiences, were seated. 
Here their similarity ended. Farmer Hoffa had 
that substantial look which long acquaintance 
with pecuniary ease will give, on the principle 
that capital is said to inflate a man; poor Tom! 
that uncertain, drooping, pinched look which 
marks the man bankrupt in property, broken in 
spirit, and uncertain of the morrow. 

John Hoffa was not the man to take unseemly 
advantage of his position. Much as heand Mother 
Hoffa had wondered why a youth of Tony’s clear- 
cut countenance and cultivated manner should be 
found among the tramps, he was determined under 
the peculiar circumstances of Tony’s heroism, and 
the fact apparent that both he and Tom were in- 
telligent above the ordinary members of the class, 
to draw no information by force. 

So, asking after Tony, he drifted into general 
| conversation. 
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Tom, on the other hand, saw the need of hav- 


the 
Accordingly, in that 


creased, and an opportunity perhaps for 
permanent relief of both. 


‘ ° ° ° | 
brief conversation, he told how his own misfor- | 


tunes in business had step by step led him from | 
one low level of trouble to another still lower, 
until in a fit of desperation in a Western town he 
had fallen in with his present company of tramps, | 
intending his connection to be temporary; that 
Tony’s association with them was accidental upon | 
his part, and still more recent. 

Whether he would have disclosed fully his 
knowledge of Tony at that time, the call to break- 
fast, then heard, did not permit to be known. 

Whatever may have been the hesitancy of the 
good woman as to the bed for Tom, there was | 
none in regard to his breakfast. Hot coffee in 
fullest of cups, a half dozen different kinds of pies, 
as many of preserves and jams, several kinds of 
fresh meat, boiled eggs, red in their pickle of beet 
juice, and hot cakes ready for the choicest of fruit | 
syrups in queerly-cut glasses, with which the | 
crowded table was garnished, made up this hearty | 
breakfast of the Hoffas. 

Tony, who had been sufficiently restored by his | 
rest for a place at the table, in view of his light | 
meals of late, thought that he saw everything in 
the eatable line upon it but Nan’s apple-sauce and 
ginger-snaps, and regretted that he could not 
enjoy it as it deserved ; and Tom, whu had a seat 
by his side, could remember nothing in his pal- 
miest days at the Corners to compare with it in 
variety and quality, and did enjoy it to the full. 

Dietists may have their say; but the Hoffas, 
young and old, thrived upon it, and had for at 
least three generations. 

The substantial meal was barely closed when 
the farmer’s light spring wagon was brought to 
the door. Tony was assisted in, followed by 
Tom and the farmer, and the route taken for a 
timely attendance at the hearing before Esquire 
Zeigenbaum. 

The hearing was largely attended. Many pub- 
lished reports of damage to railways elsewhere 
had made the inhabitants of this quiet township 
fearful that the reign of outrage had commenced 
among them. Tom and Tony found the greater 
portion of their late company there under custody 
of constables, lounging lazily upon the grass in 
front of the stone mansion of the justice. Gath- 








| ered in groups were farmers of the neighborhood 
ing the farmer’s interest in Tony it possible in- | 


and railroad hands, among the latter of whom 
they observed the strikers of the preceding day, 
who were loud in denunciation of the tramps. 
Farmer Hoffa’s oddly assorted load was received 
with badly disguised threats and sneers ; but the 
farmer himself, ainid salutations which were not 


_withheld from him, saw Tom and Tony comfort- 


ably seated, and quietly took a position in the 


| crowd. 


Beyond the fact of their having been seen in 
the vicinity, and general bad character, which all 
seemed anxious to swear to, there was nothing 
against the tramps. Nevertheless, the worthy 
squire, under instructions from the District Attor- 


_ ney, committed all for trial at the next sessions of 


the county, save Tom, in whom farmer Hoffa had 
become sufficiently interested to enter bail for his 
appearance; and Tony, whose heroism and un- 
tramplike look, aided by an appeal in his behalf 
from the farmer, notwithstanding muttered threats 
of the strikers and their friends, procured his dis- 
charge. 


CHAPTER VIII.—CRAZY JANE AT THE HOFFAS. 

Joun Horra’s cedar gate posts would have 
taken the eye of the casual passer-by as being un- 
commonly well set and meant to last. Certain 
rude marks upon one of them, as of a horn of 
plenty, scratched evidently with the point of a 
nail, would by such an one have been unnoticed. 
To the tramp they meant the grapes of Eschol, 
the flesh-pots of Egypt, the roast beef of Old 
England, or the square meal of the West, as his 
appetite might incline him. Accidental as they 
seemed, they had a world of meaning to him, 
especially when a long succession of dotted points 
indicated, as they did on John Hoffa’s gate post, 
plenty of good food and a comfortable barn en- 
joyed by many a wayfarer, and still to be had, as 
no cross-mark had yet been set to tell the con- 
trary. 

These guide-marks of the tramps, as well as the 
signs by which they distinguish each other in 
crowds, had their origin doubtless in an age when 
silence was safety. So well has it been systema- 
tized that the professional tramp will read the 
character of the citizen for liberality—towards 
tramps at least—with unerring certainty from a 
projecting corner, door-post, or perhaps the latest 
information from the footwalk itself. Small need 
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of a daily paper have these denizens of the street, 
of commercial or detective agencies. Their hie- 
roglyphics appeal to the world of tramps, hemmed 
in by no single language. Walk the street as he 
may with sluggish step and dull eye, at every turn 
he has his gauge-mark of the generosity of the 
citizen. In many of the older cities—habitual 


tramping grounds—they learn from these marks 


the réle to assume—to threaten, cajole or suppli- 
cate. 

It is not our province, were it our privilege, to 
give the history of these signs. In the half-his- 
tory, half-romance period of the Crusades, we 
read how valiant Christian Knights, with their 
many retainers, after untold deeds of valor, end- 
ing in defeat only through the multitude of the 
Infidel, despoiled of their arms, suffering from 
disease and poverty, turned their steps homeward 
through unfriendly lands in small companies, by 
unfrequented ways, and in disguise as troubadours, 
brothers of charity, and the like, subsisting as best 
they might, and known to each other only by 
signs, by which they secretly conferred with and 
guided one another. Thousands in the uncer- 
tainties and dangers of the way never reached 
their homes, and tramping bands were known for 
generations afterwards, and said to be the suc- 
cessors of these wandering Crusaders, from their 
secret signs and symbols. 

Centuries of commingling with common clay 
may have crushed out all that was noble in the 
Crusaders, and left alone the shreds of sign marks 
and the disposition to roam. 

Something of the kind, at all events, made a 
haggard looking female, accompanied by an el- 
derly tramp and a small boy, turn rather eagerly 
into farmer Hoffa’s gate a tew days after the hear- 
ing at the magistrate’s, Tom, who had turned in 
as a farm hand, was in a distant field at the time; 
but Tony, still suffering from the accident at the 
wreck, lay with his head bandaged, on a low bench 
under the shade of a walnut tree. So closely was 
he occupied musing over Miriam’s whereabouts— 
whether she could possibly recognize him as he 
did ter while the train was passing—most unlikely, 
he thought, from his shabby clothing and still 
more shabby company; and could he, dare he, 
make himself known to her in his present plight ; 
prospects those of a beggar, perhaps of a convict. 
He had about inwardly resolved that he would 
not, even if permitted, when a sudden barking of 





one of the dogs made him turn his body, and 
brought him face to face with Crazy Jane and the 
two members of the tramp party. His first im- 
pulse was concealment ; Crazy Jane’s recognition 
was too quick, however he might have decided. 

‘*A woman in the case, Tony! Didn’t Crazy 
Jane know it?’’ she screamed, as she stood with 
forefinger pointing towards him, and continued: 
‘* Saved her life, too, like the fine fellow that you 
are, if the Slouch does say that you won’t make a 
tramp. No need to tramp if you get a lass that 
has acres for charms. A lass wi’ weel stocked 
farms, eh, Tony ?” 

The attention of the members of the house- 
hold had been attracted by Jane’s shrill and 
cracked voice; and to Tony’s intense disgust they 
gathered around while she, as was her wont, kept 
repeating the fragment of the Scotch song. To 
make the most of it, he quieted her as best he 
could, and requested some provisions for the 
party. They were cheerfully furnished, especially 
when Tony whispered in an undertone to dame 
Hoffa that the poor creature was slightly de- 
mented. 

The forlorn old woman seated herself on the 
pack she had carried, and with a silly smile and 
half smothered chuckle, kept pointing towards 
Tony, and rocking her body backward and for- 
ward. 

“Jane knows, the Slouch says; Jane knows, and 
he’s a boss tramp, ha! ha!’’ and the wretched 


woman continued, in shriller notes, ‘* Tony! 
Tony! there’s a woman in the case, 

And who she is, and where she lives, 

I dinna care to tell. 
And I don’t know, ha! ha! Tony does! Don’t 


you, Tony?” 

Gradually her chuckling mutterings became in- 
distinct, although the swaying movement of her 
body back and forth continued. 

The hands a-field had noticed the excitement, 
and, headed by the farmer and Tom, came hurry- 
ing in. Poor Tom would have fallen to the rear 
had it been possible, as he recognized Jane’s well- 
known figure, but Tony beckoned him forward. 

The noise of the approaching hands had aroused 
Jane, and the sight of Tom renewed her excite- 
ment. 


“Old Tom, eh! Slouch is jolly when old 


Tom’s away. Not on the tramp any more, eh! 
Look out forthe Slouch. Heard him say he knows 
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now what Tony and Tom were upto. He don’t 
kill people, if he isa tramp, ha! ha! He only 
half kills tramps, ha! ha!’’ and the old woman, 
half closing her eyes, commenced swaying more 
vigorously. 

A cold chill crept upon Tom and Tony with 
her last expressions. It was more than likely that 
the Slouch would seek satisfaction and safety in 
accusing both. His accusation would in all pro- 
bability be corroborated by some of the other 
tramps imprisoned with him, and they utterly 
powerless to contradict it. 

They recollected, too, his sneaking hatred of 
Tom, and constant effort to prejudice the balance 
of the company against Tony, as one who prided 
himself upon being their superior. His time had 
come for revenge, and they had reason to fear 
that hatred, jealousy and cruelty would do its 
worst, and in the most reckless of ways. 

So, in spite of good resolves and newly-found 
friends, Tom and Tony saw themselves again sink- 
ing in the social circle. ‘* Down, down, still 
down,’’ sadly thought Tony; ‘‘low as I am below 
the level of Miriam, my evil destiny finds a still 
lower depth—a depth of crime as well as of de- 
gradation.”’ 

Tom was the first to rally. 

‘“‘Tony,’’ whispered he, gently tapping the 
shoulder of the young man, ‘‘ we must be on the 
lookout. Children and fools tell the truth. No 
time to lose. The scoundrelly old Slouch will set 
up a job on us to save his own bacon; let old Jane 
take some rest, and I’ll see what further I can 
find out. Maybe it will be best for you to get 
away, now that you have been discharged; you 
are young, and have better days before you; as 
for myself, it don’t matter. My name is unknown, 
and my fate will be unknown to the only one 
who would mourn for me. I'll speak to the 
farmer about it; he can soon have you out of 
danger.”’ 

‘*No, Tom!’’ replied Tony, emphatically, ‘T’ll 
not go back on you in that style. Together we 
got into the difficulty, and together we’ll face the 
music. As you often tell me, we must both get 
into a better life. No arrangement, Tom, that 
looks to my safety only ; none of that.’’ 

It was the only allusion Tom had ever made to 
any one connected with his past history. Tony 
knew that he was from the West, had been one 
of the many thousands swept out of business by 





the financial whirlwind of ’73, and had drifted 
from bankruptcy to bumming by courses more 
easy than the world of comfortable people are 
ready to admit, or care to know. But as to per- 
sons and places, Tom had uniformly kept silent. 
The allusion, meagre as it was, strongly impressed 
Tony. Was there one that would mourn for 
Tom too, degraded as he seemed? Another link 
in their destinies! 

Tom had called the farmer aside, and the up- 
shot of the conversation was that for the time 
being the Hoffa farm became, as one of the hands 
contemptuously expressed it, ‘‘A bummers’ re- 
treat, crow’s-nest, and regular tramps’ shebang.’’ 

On the ample floor of the comfortable red bank 
barn they deposited their packs, and on litters of 
straw, with food in plenty, slept and ate, and ate 
and slept, until the spirit of unrest which haunts 
the tramp prompted them on the succeeding day 
to again take the road. 

One interested in the like might have seen that 
on the gate post against which the old German 
tramp lazily lounged on his way out, was added a 
straggling dot—another point gained by farmer 
Hoffa on the honorary roll of the tramps. 

They had not left, however, before Tom learned 
in the lucid intervals of Jane’s ravings how, too 
insignificant for arrest herself, she had followed 
at a distance the Slouch and Bill and others who 
had been taken into custody to the county town. 
Caught hanging about the jail, she had been com- 
mitted a while upon suspicion, and while within 
its walls heard the Slouch giving vent to his 
threats against Tom and Tony. Released after 
an informal examination, she had again strayed to 
the neighborhood of the wreck, falling in on her 
way with the tramps in her company, who had 
meanwhile been in hiding, and with another, a 
boy of fifteen, whose agility in dodging cast-off 
bones thrown at him by the Slouch, had procured 
for him from that worthy the appellation of the 
Royal Juke. 

That personage, Jane said, was on his way to 
Philadelphia. 

‘* No country cops or double-barreled shot-guns 
for him. Came near being winged twice,’’ he 
said. ‘* Would rather loaf in Washington Square 
and bum about Sixth and South,’’ with more to 
like effect. 

Tom knew that Jane, with all her craze of 
manner and mind, repeated conversations she had 
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heard, literally, if in her own way and time. By Miriam and the Corners, mechanically fell to 
careful attention, occasional leading when possi- | counting them, then classing them, the little and 
ble, he had a complete report of what the Slouch | the big, dark and light. 
had said, and of what that lively-witted street | Tom roused him from this reverie into which 
gamin, the Juke, had said as to his own move- | his overstrained mind had lapsed to the bitter 
ments. A helpful fact in the latter was that the | realities of the moment, by grasping him by 
boy, as he said, was bound to see what dodge | the knee, and with a gentle shake telling him, 
‘‘that Chestnut street sport, Tony, and his pard, | ‘‘ Farmer Hoffa is right; you must go,’’ and 
old cove Tom, was up to,’’ and dodging from | then seeing a shade of dissatisfaction settling upon 
bush to tree, and from tree to rock, avoiding the | his countenance, added, ‘‘Its upon my _ business 
open, he had out of their notice kept them in | as well as yours, my safety as well as your own 
view, until Tom was left in the fence corner, | depends upon it. Listen to me, Tony. See if 
when he made a diversion, and followed Tony | Mr. Hoffa does not say that I am right.’’ 
until he saw him plunge into the wreck. The In hurried but sufficiently full detail for the 
threats against tramps overheard by him at the | purpose, Tom went over his conversations with 
wreck prevented, as he said, ‘‘ his pitchin’ in and | Jane, especially her report of the interview with 
helpin’ himself,’’ and drove him into convenient | the Juke, then dwelt upon the importance of the 
hiding. | testimony—that the boy was naturally of good 
As far as all their connections with the tramps | impulses, and was bright and quick-witted, and 
were concerned, both Tom and Tony were frank | would make a good witness, and that his greater 
and full in their conversations with farmer Hoffa. | dislike of the Old Slouch would by proper man- 
His own openness of manner invited it, and as | agement make him friendly to them. Old Jane 
Tom well observed, an opinion of his formed | had given some clues by which he thought the 
while taking a whiff or two at his old clay pipe, | boy could be found in the city, and he must be 
and expressed, pipe in hand, showed him to be | hunted up, and Tony must do it. 
level-headed. To this farmer Hoffa strongly assented by re- 
‘‘The young man must go. People say that he | peated nods during its delivery, and by an 
knows too much to be with tramps, and that the | emphatic ‘‘ Yes, yes!”’ at its close. 
railway men will swear up to the handle against Its propriety was not only further endorsed, 
him if they get the chance. They swear they’ll | but strongly insisted upon by a light-mustached, 
have another hitch at it, and blame me for getting | spruce young limb of the law whom John Hoffa 
the squire to let him go,’”’ said the farmer, while | had sent for, and who is entirely of too much im- 
he drew Tom and Tony aside to a seat upon the | portance, at least in his own opinion, to be 
the bench under the walnut. ‘I’ve thought it all | dragged in as a tail piece at the end of a chapter. 
over,’’ he continued, ‘‘all that you said about 
that hoggish looking old tramp, and depend upon CHAPTER IX.—AT THE TRACY MANSION. 
it this young man must be away. Why, do you As Aunt Fanny Tracy sat by an open window 
know that some of the railroad men say that he | looking out over a pretty expanse of meadow and 
went into the wreck to rob, and was carrying the | woodland, no one could have seen her pleasant 
young lady out to see what jewelry—’’ motherly face without believing her to be all she 
A convulsive dropping of Tony’s head, noticed | seemed—goodness personified. For forty years 
by Hoffa, interrupted the sentence, and he added, | had she and George Tracy enjoyed that outlook. 
as if in an apologetic way for repeating it: | Through all these varying years, from the times 
** You see they’re bound to convict somebody | when little feet paddled about the young mother, 
to screen themselves. They’re desperate.’’ | to the times when she heard herself spoken of as 
‘John Hoffa puffed in silence with asad cast | the old lady, by the domestics of the house, hand 
of countenance. ‘Tony braced himself; but was | in hand, they had seen seasons come and go, seed 
almost speechless in this new phase of peril. His time and harvest, and had grown to resemble each 
eyes looked at the long rows of crocks turned | other in habits and disposition, and, as some of 
bottom upward on the palings of the garden fence, | the neighbors jocularly remarked, in personal 
and with occasional flitting through his mind of | appearance. 
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So gently were she and her bluff, English look- 
ing husband going down the hill of life together, 
that but for the dame’s increasing gray hairs and 
the old gentleman’s spectacles, and occasional 
twinges of gout—-rheumatism as he insisted—the 
descent would not have been perceptible. 

Half hidden by clambering vines, gayest among 
which were the scarlet trumpeter or Virginia 
creeper, the old stone mansion of the Tracys, 
with its ample hallways, large windows, and mas- 
sive wood-work denoted home comfort in the 
days antedating the Revolution; nor was it ex- 
ceptional. Many such there were scattered 
through that valley, at easy riding intervals, 
abounding in incidents of colonial life. 

In its immediate vicinity 

The old Continentals 
In their ragged regimentals, 
Faltered not. 

As they proudly indicated by the evergreen 
sprays displayed upon their well-worn cocked 
hats, as they marched and countermarched in the 
perplexities of their severest campaigning—the 
unerring rifle and thorough knowledge of the 
country their sole advantages against numerous 
well fed and well-appointed troops. 

The advantage of this knowledge of the country 
may possibly be overestimated when we consider 
the number of the spies, themselves native born, 
engaged by residents of wealth and station, but 
loyal to the king in their sympathies, and kept 
constantly plying between their country corres- 
pondents and the headquarters of the royal army. 
Many of these old country seats had resounded 
with festivities of their inmates and young officers, 
gay but furtive guests, clad in scarlet, and boast- 
ful of their positions in the service of King 
George. 

It was from this mansion that its young pro- 
prietor, known now as grandfather Tracy, marched 
in response to an old Continental call for volun- 
teers. On the very spot now. occupied by the 
chair of dame Tracy, he told the dame Tracy 
of that day how his life had been saved by the 
young Hessian, and it was to this mansion that he 
returned at the close of the war to pass many 
happy years and end an honorable career. 

And it was to this still happy home that our 
gentle Miriam, prostrated by the railway acci- 
dent, was brought in a semi-unconscious state late 
on the same night in charge of a gentleman pas- 





senger, an acquaintance of the family, who by 
some baggage marks had learned her destination. 
On acouch in the car provided by the railway com- 
pany for the removal of the injured she lay uncon- 
scious, and had but slightly revived when she was 
received at the station by her relatives, and, pil- 
lowed in their family carriage, brought to the 
close of her journey. The family, apprised of the 
accident, had accompanied the carriage to the 
depot, and full and frequent were the explanations 
given by her escort in response to their many 
inquiries as to the details of the disaster. 

The blinding awful crash was the total of Mi- 
riam’s recollection. How she was rescued from 
the wreck and water, the protracted efforts to 
set the currents of life flowing again, were all a 
blank. And now that those currents barely flowed 
again, the strictest orders were given by the phy- 
sician in charge that she must be kept quiet, all 
excitement avoided, and above all no conversa- 
tion to be held with her in relation to the acci- 
dent. 

Her nervous and weak physical condition prior 
to the trip, the result of the great stress of mental 
anxiety and suspense occasioned by the uncertain- 
ties of Arthur’s absence, prepared her for an 
almost total breaking down under the effects of 
the accident. A low fever set in, which in spite 
of the best medical skill and most assiduous nurs- 
ing on the part of dame Tracy, while it added, as 
it were, radiance from the world to come to her 
sweet countenance, threatened for some days to 
destroy the slight hold she had upon this world 
below. 

Constant in prayer for Miriam as was the pious 
old Widow Higgins, dame Tracy was as constant 
in her remembrance of her in her performance of 
that duty. The widow in her Western home, 
ignorant of the exigencies of the hour, could put 
up a general petition for blessings upun her gen- 
tle head, while Nan joined fervently if silently in 
the amen. The no less pious dame Tracy, over 
that gentle head itself with motherly fervor prof- 
fered her special prayer for her recovery. The 
prayers of the righteous availed much with that 
Providence who has promised to remember them, 
and it pleased him to bless the skill and attend- 
ance by a favorable turn in the disease. 

But there were still to be weeks of quiet and 
careful nursing. During the first of these, when 
Miriam lay in her cosy bedroom adjoining the 
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sitting-room occupied by dame Tracy on her chair 
by the open window, and her husband, who for 
some months had kept the house closely by reason 
of a more than usually protracted attack of his old 
complaint, she overheard the dame say : 

“* And so he’s at John Hoffa’s. It seems strange 
that that family and ours should have their old 
connection revived by this new one. I heard 
that he was a right handsome young fellow; and 
then I heard, too, that he was only a tramp. 
How romantic it seems.”’ 

“ No romance about it, Fanny; only pure pluck. 
Tramp or no tramp, he’s the pluckiest fellow I’ve 
heard of for many a day. I hear that there isa 
good deal of excitement up that way. Most peo- 
ple find fault with Hoffa for taking him and one 
of the old tramps in at the young man’s solicita- 
tion, and they’re disposed to bluster about it. 
They don’t know John Hoffa,’’ continued the old 
gentleman, ‘‘ that’s clear. He’ll do what he be- 
lieves to be right, and his whole township may 
howl at him. ‘The pluck of the old grandfather, 
Fanny! I wrote hima note as soon as I heard 
that he was caring for the young man, to thank 
him for it, and to say that the old Hoffa blood 


would always have backing in the old Tracy 
blood. And as soon as this confounded leg will 
allow me to take a drive of thirty miles, I in- 
tend going up to see John Hoffa and the young 
fellow.”’ 

**T can’t and shan’t believe that he is only a 


” 


tramp,’’ rejoined the dame. ‘‘I must see him 
and thank him, and Miriam will want to see him, 
too, when she gets able to travel ; but then if he’s 
only a tramp—’”’ 

‘‘ Hush, Fanny,” broke in the old gentleman; 
‘the girl will hear you, and you know what the 
doctor says about keeping all the particulars from 
her; they are too exciting. Let’s get her well 
first,’’? and then adding in falling voice, ‘* She’s 
the prettiest prairie flower I’ve seen for many and 
many a day, and I’m glad that we can call hera 
Tracy on one side of the house.”’ 

‘*How many prairie flowers have you seen, 
George ?’’ dryly observed the dame. 

‘* Never but one before, Fanny, and that was 
many a year ago, and out of the prairie coun- 
try at that, ha! ha! ha! when I come to think 
of it.” 

Notwithstanding the good intentions of the 
Tracys, Miriam was deeply excited. She saw now 





why her few and feeble inquiries were courteously 
evaded, or given but a meagre response. She had 
been rescued, then, and by a handsome young 
man, under circumstances showing great courage. 

A little bird flitted to and fro among the shrub- 
bery which shaded her bedroom window. Miriam 
watched it listlessly, perhaps dreamily ; but as she 
watched it, dreaming or waking, Arthur.was the 
handsome young man in her thoughts; but Arthur 
was no tramp, he never could be taken for a 
tramp; too much one of Nature’s noblemen for 
that. Arthur was the man she would have chosen 
for her rescue if she had had any choice; and 
Arthur was the man who would have rescued her 
if he had had any choice. Was she still dazed, or 
dreaming? and why was that frank manly face of 
his radiant under the clustering curls of rich brown 
hair, her Jatest recollection before the darkness of 
the crash? and why did it reappear in every 
memory of it? 

By degrees there came to her mind a recollec- 
tion of a passing fancy that one of a group of 
rough-looking men passed upon the road shortly 
before the accident, and who stood gazing at the 
train, somewhat resembled Arthur, and of its being 
instantly dispelled when a passenger observed that 
they were only tramps. 

Still the little bird flitted before her window, 
and as oft would the fancy flit through her vis- 
ions, again and again to recur, and again and again 
to disappear. 

Miriam’s power of will kept her obedient to the 
doctor’s discipline, although terribly exercised in 
mind. Reffaining from questions, by attentive 
listening to conversation, and the reading of 
newspaper reports of the accident—allowed as she 
grew stronger—she became at length fully ac- 
quainted with its details, and with the fact that 
a lot of tramps had been arrested upon suspicion, 
and were to be tried at the next session of the 
county court. 

After thankfulness to her Maker for her narrow 
escape, she felt that she must express in person, as 
soon as the opportunity could be had, her thanks 
to the heroic man who, under divine guidance, 
held his life so lightly as to offer it for a fellow- 
being. 

And so she resolved that when her Uncle Tracy 
and Aunt Fanny took their ride to see John Hoffa 
and that young man, she would, if she could at all 
manage it, go along. 
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CHAPTER X.—JOHN HOFFA, 
DASHEM, ESQ. 
Wuen John Hoffa treated Squire Zeigenbaum to 
a quiet glass of ‘* J. B. Whisky—best Lancaster 
County manufacture’? at the bar of the Bull’s 
Head, he accompanied it with the remark ‘‘ That 
they were men, if they were only tramps.” 
And when the old squire mellowed under the 
influence of the glass, he responded : 
‘‘That’s so, John Hoffa. 


AND C. HOFFA 


selves and dress decently, they are as respectable 
looking men as any in the township.’’ 


into their active support. It was a like spirit in a 
kindred people which defended so stubbornly the 
cities of the Zuyder Zee. Deceived they may be 
occasionally, but never driven. This firmness not 


characteristic and valuable traits of the people 
known as Pennsylvania Germans, and to it Penn- 


growth, so prettily portrayed in the large bank 
barns, thriving country settlements, and substan- 
tial improvements. 

The upshot of the conversation between these 
two old neighbors was that while the strong preju- 
dice against the tramps and sympathy for the 
strikers, would without doubt cause the re-arrest 
of Tony and the trial of all, it was their duty to 


see that that trial was a fair one, and that the | 


tramps had justice done them. And when John 


valuable hints from the larger experience of the 
squire as to the preparation of their defence. 
‘“You see, John Hoffa,’’ as the squire said 


when they parted, ‘‘ that though I am the squire, | law, expounding its principles in set phrases and 


and must bind them over when complaint is duly 


cially when men that I believe to be more guilty, 
if not the only guilty parties, are crying them 
down, and talking about doing away with the law 
altogether, and lynching them. 

And when John Hoffa gave the hints of the 


squire, along with details of the case, to C. Hoffa | 
Dashem, Esq., who as has already been stated 


had been sent for by him, he dwelt with pleasant 
emphasis upon this parting declaration. 
This young gentleman was a kinsman, or as the 


| expression of the people had it, of the frienschaft 
' of farmer Hoffa, and had his professional career, 


like the promised land to Moses, in prospect ; 
with this difference that there was tolerable cer- 
tainty of his realizing upon the prospect ; so that 
his advent into the case of the tramps without re- 
tainer was rather for pay in professional reputa- 


_ tion than for a round sum in the currency of the 
| country commonly called cash. 

They are men, and | 
since you have given them a chance to wash them- | 


The unpopularity of the cause would but add to 
his triumph in case of acquittal. Besides, John 


Hoffa requested it, and John Hoffa’s influence 


_and business connections were not to be lightly 
Opposition had but confirmed John Hoffa in | 


his kind treatment of the tramps, and had gone 
far toward driving the well-meaning old squire | 


despised by any attorney, young or old. S 
If inclined at all times to think very favorably 
of Dashem, we must do him the justice to say that 


from the first he took kindly to Tony as a frank, 


fearless, open-hearted fellow, and more gradually 
to Tom as an honest, substantial old buffer, as he 


| called him. 
to say stubborness of purpose is one of the most | 


C. Hoffa Dashem, Esq., in the mixture of 
honesty, sagacity, and will in his composition did 


| not belie his descent from that class who have given 
sylvania owes much of her solid ‘agricultural | 


about one-half of her population to the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, and whose abilities have 
been recognized in all positions, from those of 
worthiest of citizens to worthiest of Governors. 
The Yankee element introduced into his com- 


| position, which may be said—as philologists state 
_ the English to be a dialect of the German from 
| the fact that the English themselves are but a 


branch of the great German family—to have been 
but German sharpened by having been thrown 


/upon the rocks of New England, gave him the 
Hoffa left for home, he carried with him some | 


dash or go-aheadativeness which his name indi- 
cated, and which was manifest in his active, wide- 


| awake appearance. 


In an off-hand, rattling manner he laid down the 


_ frequent sonorous Latin, and many references to 
made, yet I’m bound to see fair play, too, espe- | 


| a cumbrous digest of the laws of the State by his 
| side, into which a round dozen of the Code Napo- 
| leon could have crept and been lost so far as bulk 


was concerned, until Tom thought, and mildly so 
intimated, that State Legislatures had had nothing 
to do but provide legislation for railway purposes, 

‘*Why, of course,’’ responded Dashem, as if 
surprised at the remark, ‘‘ that’s well understood. 


| Railways have owned our Legislatures and con- 
| trolled the State, and have made and unmade its 
| prominent men ; 
‘ 


” 


and then, continuing as if his 
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statement was the merest matter-of-course informa- 
tion, ‘* You see they have their own special police 
force authorized by law to club outsiders, and yet 
powerless it would now seem to control their own 
men. The men intend to force the company to 
terms, and they have become desperate through 
wages cut down to starvation figures, and but half 
employment at that, while the grandees them- 
selves, from Presidents to division bosses, whirl by 
in their special palace cars, and waste what would 
provide comfortable pay for the men, and more 
satisfactory profits for stockholders. You see, by 
a system of ring management, diverting the profits 
into what they call fast freight lines, they bag 
themselves the income which should provide first 
for the poor laborer, and then for the stockholder. 
In the face of all this the men of course have had 
the public sympathy. The violent outbreaks 
against law—for our people are law-abiding, and 
want oppression of all kinds abolished under the 
law—and great loss of life and destruction of prop 
erty in different parts of the State, have caused 
some reaction in the public mind, and the strikers 
see it and are casting around for scapegoats, and 
the tramps are the rams who have their horns fast 
in the bushes just now.”’ 

‘*That’s it, Charley,’’ broke in John Hoffa; 
*€and then the tramps are lazy, loafing dirty fel- 


lows who won’t work and shouldn’t eat, and the | 


people hate them, and are ready to believe any- 
thing against them.”’ 

Tom and Tony winced somewhat, as old John 
saw, and he wound up by adding, with a half smil- 
ing look towards the lawyer: 

‘*'These folks are no tramps, never were; got 
into bad company, that’s all, and must suffer for 
it. Must be more careful of your company here- 
after, eh!’’ 

Old Tom in his improved appearance would 
have passed readily for a country store-keeper or 
justice of the peace, and ‘lony as an active young 
business man from one of the adjoining towns. 
Tom a-field never would have been known as the 
wayside Tom, and Tony in his aptitude for busi- 
ness and general business knowledge had greatly 
impressed the honest old farmer. 

The result of the conference was that all testi- 
mony showing their whereabouts about the time 











of and immediately preceding the wreck must be 
had. 

‘*For you see,’’ said Dashem, ‘ these strikers 
are oath bound, and will stick together and swear 
like troopers. We have no character to stand 
upon, and the evidence of the boy who followed 
you up must be had. In the three weeks before 
court we may be able to strengthen him; but we 
have no time to lose,’’ and he rattled off a Latin 
maxim about the law-abiding, the active, and not 
the dormant, in such a rapid manner that old John 
Hoffa looked in the gooseberry bush near by for 
the locust, whose buzz he supposed it was. 

It was there formally settled that the Royal 
Juke must be hunted up, and that Tony must start 
forthwith for the purpose. 

‘**This,”’ said the lawyer, ‘‘will keep Tony 
absent until the trial or near it, and will be all 
the better. And by the way,’’ he continued, 
** Colonel Tracy intends calling in a few days, I 
hear, to see his old friend John Hoffa and the 
young man who saved the life of his niece, and he 
told the man who informed me that he hoped the 
niece would recover sufficiently to accompany 
him.”’ 

Had the good-hearted glib attorney seen the 
varying shade upon Tony’s features as he uttered 
this, he might have been set to thinking, as was 
Tom, who thought it a piece of the mystery that 
perplexed him in Tony’s hasty toilet and trip to 
the depot. 

Tony himself, with compressed lips, renewed 
his resolve that she, however soul-saddening the 
sacrifice, shou!d not see or hear from him or know 
of him as a tramp, and he was all the more ready 
for his departure. 

Tom, whilst yielding to the exigencies of the 
case as demanding their separation, felt apprehen- 
sive. ‘The thought of John Hoffa’s kindness, his 
interest in him, and the opportunity for honorable 
toil, the independence it secured, the place among 
men it gave, nerved him as he bade Tony God- 
speed! Above and beyond all, the sunny face of a 
golden-haired child, although in the long, long 
distance dimmed by intervening years of misfor- 
tune and humiliation, clinched the determination 
of his revived manhood never to be known hence- 
forth as only a tramp. 
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NOVELS AND NOVEL-READING. 


By L. MALLETTE ANDERSON. 


THE Book of fob has been called the first novel. 
Properly speaking, however, that branch of liter- 
ary composition which we term the novel ap- 
peared in the eighteenth century, and almost 
simultaneously in France and England; by Mar- 
veaux, a brilliant writer and delineator in France, 
and in England by Richardson—to whom, by 
universal consent, the honor of having originated 
the English novel is accredited. 

One critic, however, in reference to this matter 
has said that if any writer is entitled to step in, 
claiming this honor before Richardson and Field- 
ing, whom Byron called ‘* The prose Homer of 
human nature,’’ it is Daniel Defoe, who was the 
most remarkable writer of any time or any coun- 
try, and the author of that wonderful masterpiece 
of fiction, ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ which for a cen- 
tury and a half has been read and re-read, and is 
to-day as much admired and erjoyed as when it 
was ‘first published. Doctor Johnson, Walter 
Scott, Doctor Chalmers, Charles Lamb, Dr. Beat- 
tie, and scores of other writers in the last century 
have warmly praised ‘* Robinson Crusoe.’’ Even 
Rosseau, the French philosopher, declared in one 
of his educational works, ‘* This book shall be the 
first Emilius shall read.’”’ 

Beginning with “ Clarissa Harlowe’’ and “Tom 
Jones,’’ thus awarding the palm to Richardson 
and Fielding conjointly in the flowery field of 
fiction, we come on down by easy stages to the 
‘* Nouvelle Heloise,’? ‘* Vicar of Wakefie:d,’’ 
‘¢ Evilina,’’ ‘* Corinne,’’? Mrs. Radcliffe’s in- 
tricate romances, Jane Austin’s sensible, quiet 
stories, Frederika Bremer’s works, until finally 
‘*The Wizard of the North,’’ Sir Walter Scott, 
suddenly, as the author of ‘* Waverley,’’ enters 
the field—a veritable magician who cast a spell 
over the whole of Scotland, and by the power of 
his genius, invested every mountain, loch, and glen 
in his own fair land with a charm that no other 
country possesses in so high a degree. 

A hundred years ago there was no Scott known, 
or Scotland. Just think of it; no Scott, no genius 
of the mountain shedding color, light and beauty 
upon mighty slopes and lowly valley; no herald 











of past glory, sounding the clarion out of the 
ancient ages; no kindly, softly-beamirg light of 
affection, brightening the lives of the Scotch peas- 
ants in their humble cottages, and by the might of 
his pen creating in the hearts of all an interest in 
the poor. 

Ascending from the lowly cot of the peasant to 
more lofty themes, he brought from out the past, 
after centuries, gay things, tournaments and dead 
chivalry, maskers and revelry, court beauties, and 
royalty in rich attire and stately grandeur. 
Kings, queens and courtiers he painted, whose 
lifelike portraits formed a picture gallery wherein 
the reader, aided by fancy, roamed at will, recog- 
nizing each one as one whom they had known. 
He unrolled from the musty past all history, which 
like a living panorama moved before the mind of 
the reader with lifelike reality. From the Cru- 
sades on down through the glittering ages, he 
marched to his own day and country with stately 
tread, enthralling the fancy of his readers as no 
other writer had done before him. Queen Mary 
of Scots and her sufferings ; Queen Elizabeth, her 
mightiness and her weakness; Prince Charlie and 
the Round Heads; the Cavaliers, sweet Jeannie 
Deans, and old Dominie Sampson, Flora McIvor 
and Helen McGregor, were no longer effigies, but 
actual flesh-and-blood realities to the reader. 

Take away Sir Walter Scott from the world of 
fiction, and what would there be left of Scotland? 
Now, each castle, crag, and abbey, and fair 
embosomed isle stands out a pictured story, and 
every foot of historic ground in highland and 
lowland is known and revived through his magic 
word-painting. Without him it would all have 
been hidden away under the accumulated years; 
against which the doors of the past would have 
remained firmly closed but for his magician’s key 
which unlocked the treasures of history and of 
by-gone ages to the_eager fancy and the inquiring 
mind. 

And as every traveller lingers about the hallowed 
spots he has described, and with reverent tread 
stands in meditatiun, calling up from memory’s 
store all that they have read, imagination invests 
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each scene with the sheen of romance and the 
light of other days. This much has Sir Walter 
Scott done through his novels, which will remain 
enduring pictures in the gallery of English litera- 
ture as long as the language lives. 

Now that we have in the field of fiction so 
many good novels, and often grand compositions, 
we can scarcely appreciate the enthusiasm which 
greeted ‘‘ Waverley’’ on its first appearance. It is 
true that at present the quality is borne down by 
the quantity of works of fiction, and however par- 
amount the excellence of any one production, it 
could not now excite so passionate an enthusiasm 
as ‘* Waverley’”’ did formerly. 

Novel-writers then were scarce, while now it isa 
fact that there are many successful novel-writers 
who a few years ago would not have thought of put- 
ting pen to paper. Everybody almost who writes 
at all now-a-days, writes, or tries to write, a novel. 
Preachers, teachers, poets, playwrights, college 
students, school-girls, philosophers, even business 
men and hard-working journalists essay novel writ- 
ing. ‘The result is of course an enormous amount 
of trash which is not worth the printing; yet at 
the same time the field has been worked by many 
who turn a rich furrow, and strike the plowshare 
of thought and experience deep down into the 
loam of character and motive, and show us human 
nature as it is. 

We, however, have changed much in the last 
fifty years in our literary tastes. We now con- 
demn much that was formerly approved. And 
while many questionable novels are written and 
read now, to us in this age, when novels have 
almost reached perfection, we consider Richard- 
son’s novels coarse and ‘unrefined, treating of 
profligacy and gentlemanly brutality ;’’ yet in his 
age ‘* Clarissa Harlowe’’ was put into the hands 
of young girls ‘‘ as a safeguard against the advances 
of libertines.”’ 

Again, we have it from good authority (De Le- 
gardie) ‘‘that novels in France are read by the 
great lady; but they are never allowed to be on 
the table of a well ordered drawing-room. She 
who reads them hides them in her bedroom, or 
secretes them under the sofa cushion if a visitor is 
announced, There is a guilty joy in the indul- 
gence, and the volume moreover is generally 
soiled and unseemly in more than a figurative 
sense, as it likely passed from the grisette to the 
great lady.”’ 








This may be all right in France, for the major- 
ity of French novels may not really be fit orna- 
ments for a lady’s centre table. This state of 
things can be accounted for by the fact that 
French novels, unlike the pure healthy English or 
American novel, wherein are to be found perfect 
pictures of home life and society in all classes, 
upper, middle, and lower, are exaggerated pic- 
tures of both. In France the novelist is either 
unwilling or unable to paint society truthfully, or 
human nature as it really is. In the English 
novel we have the chromo drawings of both, and 
more true religion, sound philosophy, more charity 
and loving kindness taught by our best class of 
novels, than could be gained by two-thirds of 
the theological discourses thundered dogmatically 
from all the pulpits in the land. 

Taine says: ‘* A man must live across the chan- 
nel to dare what the French have dared. In 
England some admire Balzac; but no man would 
tolerate him. Some pretend that he is not im- 
moral; but every one will recognize that he 
always and everywhere makes morality an abstrac- 
tion.’? George Sand has only cultivated one pas- 
sion; Balzac has cultivated them all. 

Again, in the celebrated Alexandre Dumas 
novels, virtue and vice, grandeur and poverty are 
woven together in a gorgeous jumble of extrava- 
gant magnificence, wherein his imagination runs 
riot amid scenes that can only exist in the 
world of fancy. In these particulars ‘* Ouida’’ 
resembles him. They both lay their scenes in an 
enchanted world, and their characters are impos- 
sible creations evolved from their exuberant fancy, 
who are possessed of angelic attributes or demoni- 
acal qualities, and who lead charmed or unnatural 
lives in a world of glittering romance; a regular 
hot-house existence, full of color, intense fra- 
grance, lavish expenditure, and life a gorgeous 
pageant as depicted by them, altogether different 
from life as it is. 

They are consequently deleterious books, for 
the combined reasons that they excite the imagi- 
nation to an unnatural degree, and produce a dis- 
content with our surroundings in life, and create 
a desire for the attainment of the state of things 
described, which never did nor ever can actu- 
ally be. 

Just here the questions may be asked: Do edu- 
cated and refined people crave sensuous literature ? 
Are the novelists of a certain class creating a taste 
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for it, or are they merely serving a natural one | women die for love—not pure, true love, but a 
already developed? And lastly, is novel-reading | studied sentiment, an analysis of passion; but 
injurious? These are all questions which have | above all her cynicism is so severe. And for the 
been asked frequently, and have called forth | same reason Thackeray, intensely admired as he 
various answers and much discussion from time to | is by a few, will never be the popular idolized 
time. author that Dickens is, and may likely continue to 

As to the question whether or not cultivated, | be. For Thackeray is cynical and sarcastic ; a 
refined people crave or enjoy sensuous literature, | finished scholar, thoroughly refined and elevated 





sensational novels, and the like? Certain well- | in morals; but the reader feels that he is examin- 
thumbed, very much worn novels on the shelves | ing human nature minutely through his glasses, 
of public libraries bear much witness, and the | that he himself as he reads is being dissected with 
large supplies of that class of books that are writ- | cold scrutiny, and he also convinces that he is 
ten, and published, and sold by the booksellers | lacking in that broad love for humanity for 
answer the question. humanity’s sake with all its weaknesses and its 

Is the taste undeveloped ? Are not our dailies, | selfishness, misdoing and kindliness intermixed, 
with their uncleanly pages, teeming with scandal, | which belong to it, and a love of which with all 
divorce-court proceedings, read by the most highly | its deficiencies, pervades every line Dickens ever 
educated and thoroughly refined people among | wrote, and which more than anything else, next 
us? And are not the numerous weeklies, with | after his genius as a story-teller, makes him the 
their indecent illustrations and highly sensational | popular novelist he is. For through this medium 
stories, read, too, by a large class, more particu- | he touches the heart, and that is the special pro- 
larly young peuple ? vince and prerogative of the novel. 

Our culture seems not, with these facts before Many authors, not feeling the moral responsi- 
us, to deprive us of a taste for the impure and sen- | bility of writing a book, never question the influ- 
sational in literature, else Charles Reade would not | ence of it, and if sufficiently versatile, write the 
have so large a circle of readers. Wilkie Collins | kind of book which will sell and bring a good 
would not be read in preference to Miss Thack- | price. And it does not matter much to them 
eray; Rhoda Broughton, with her dash piquancy, | what the moral tone of the story is; if it be in- 
even if it must be taken with a good deal of | vested with the charm of eloquence, word-paint- 
slang and unconventionality, to Miss Muloch. ing and descriptive power, and a clear insight 

We have many such novels as ‘‘ Aurora Floyd’’ | into the human heart and emotions, it is likely to 
and ‘* Lady Audley’s Secret,” bold and coarse, | be read. 

Rhoda Broughton’s ‘‘Good-bye, Sweetheart,’’ We do not have to go very far back into the 
slangy and fast, or such as ‘* The New Magda- | past to cite instances among intelligent people, 

lene,” which was immensely popular, and yet a | ripened unevenly, on one side only of course, who 

questionable story to point a moral; ‘Griffith | maintained that novel-reading was not only inju- 

Gaunt,”’ too, unrefined, gross and vulgar in the | rious, but pernicious to the last degree; and in 

extreme, and yet what a furore there was over it, | many homes of religious people not a novel could 

and for a time over ‘‘ Quida’s” books, which lat- | be seen. In consequence the young people of 
ter, in one sense, were all bad, yet in many respects | such families would beg, borrow, or steal them, 

exceedingly fascinating. Her ‘‘Idalia’’ is ex- | and hide them away and read them on the sly. 

quisite in word-painting, descriptive power, glow- | It is only recently that preacher’s libraries and 

ing, seductive, dangerously fascinating to wany | Sunday-school libraries contained them, which 

readers; but her books, notwithstanding, can never | happened by at first admitting Sir Walter Scott’s, 

be popular; not because they are wicked books, | ‘‘ because they are historical, you know,’’ and 

that take the reader in fancy into that lower half- | then Dickens’s were added, because so grand a- 
world of sin and splendor, beauty and heartless- | teacher of moral truths; until finally all of the 

ness, or into that free land of Bohemia, but be- | better class may now be found in almost any 

cause there is a total lack of heart, of sentiment | library. 

in her books. They are utterly without true feel- However, only a limited few take sides against 

ing—mocking, jeering, cold, cruel. The men and | the general decision in the matter now, and that 
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class will, no matter how good the lessons taught 
in them, so long as they are novels. That is 
enough to cundemn them. Sometimes this is the 
case from ignorance; for it is common to denounce 
what one knows nothing about. “Sometimes it is 
a mean, selfish spirit which makes them deny 
themselves and others all things that are pleasant 
—whether they be sugar-plums and dolls to chil- 
dren, or a literary treat in the form of the sweet- 
meat of literature, a novel to grown-up children, 
a love of which indicates a healthy appetite. For 
as Thackeray says: ‘* Novels are sweet, and peo- 
ple with healthy literary appetites love them. 
Almost all women, a vast amount of clever, hard- 
headed-men, judges, bishops, chancellors, mathe- 
maticians, are notorious novel-readers, as well as 
young boys and sweet girls, and their kind, tender 
mothers.’’ It is a taste generally shared by all, 
for the novel is necessary for the cultivation of the 
mind, and adds grace and fluency to the conver- 
sational powers; it serves an admirable purpose 
for relaxation from other branches of study and 
literature ; a relief from daily cares and the mono- 
tony of thought in one channel. 

The theory of some of these objectors to the 
reading of fiction is that the indulgence in senti- 
ment which leads to no action must be injurious, 
And from this standpoint they argue that it is 
dangerous to cultivate sentiment which can find 
no outlet in the natural channel. They argue 
that the emotions are too precious to expend them 
upon fictitious personages; and that a man can 
weep over the sentimental woes of a creation of 
the novelist’s brain, and still be in actual life 
callous and unsympathetic. They go further, and 
cite cases where certain novels have done harm 
directly; maintain that Cooper's novels and 
Mayne Reid’s stories have influenced buys to run 
away in search of adventure; and that girls, from 
the » -ading of novels, become unduly sentimental 
and romantic, and correspondingly dissatisfied 
with the prosaic life which surrounds them, and 
desire to live in the rose-colored light of novel- 
heroines, with an impossible iover ; disappointed 
in which, they become morose, morbid, and 
sometimes positively unhappy. They go farther 
still, and assert that some are so pernicious and 
detrimental in their influence that they actually 
cause crime andomake criminals. 

Theré ate many bad novels that we know whose 
influences are evil; but then we have many good 





ones too—just as we have many articles of diet 
which are unwholesome, and which some prefer 
to eat in preference to or to the exclusion of 
healthy, nutritious, digestible food. Have we 
not also in music, Offenbach and the Opera 
Bouffe ; in the sensuous school of poetry, Swin- 
burne ; in art, the Frei ch school of painters; as 
well as in fiction, Charles Reade, Ouida, and trans- 
lations of Alphonse Daudét. All these things 
convey the impressions on the surface, and teach 
the lessons they are intended to teach. But for 
all this we do not deny opera because Aimeé en- 
acts the part of the rollicking ‘*Grand Duchesse,”’ 
nor does it follow that Parepa Rosa and Tietjens 
are not listened to. So it is in all things which 
edu: ate the popular taste. In all branches of art, 
literature, music, painting, there is a craving for 
the sensuous, which goes just about so far, and 
then comes the reaction. 

Suppose we ask the question, which has been 
most injurious in its effect, history as it is written, 
or fiction? In history we have Cesar, Alexander, 
Nero, the Borgias, the Bourbons, the Merrie Mun- 
arch of England, Henry VIII., Mary, Queen of 
Scots, Napoleon, What influence has the history 
of these persons had? Is it better than fiction? 
Let all the objectors to the reading of fiction 
reflect upon them, and answer. 

In thus taking such a violent stand against 
novels and novel-readers, much good, not to say 
anything of the pleasure resultant, is lost sight of 
in this remnant of an old prejudice, which has 
not altogether died out; not even in this day 
when our best class of novels have reached perfec- 
tion almost. And the amount of good derived 
directly and indirectly from the perusal of a good 
novel is incalculable. 

Novels are complete 1.1 nature and effect. They 
teach us to read the human heart, to converse; in- 
crease the vocabulary and the flow of language; 
they teach patience and charity ; they instruct the 
reader in the manners and customs of different 
people in different countries. Do we not know 
Scotland and Scottish character through Scott’s 
novels rather than through history? And the 
French, their habits, their characteristics and 
their manners have been impressed upon us not 
only by their own novelists, but by English and 
American novelists who, after living among them, 
have woven their impressions into a story and 


given them to the reading world. Again they 
‘ 
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impress us with the personality of the author very 
often. Can we read ‘‘ Daniel Deronda’’ without 
thinking of George Eliot, or ** Count of Monte 
Cristo”’ without drawing a mental picture of 
Alexandre Dumas, or ‘‘ Indiana’’ without putting 
together, in tancy, the wild life of George Sand, 
and conjecture how it actually was with her, and 
the tender, flower-souled Chopin, or what were her 
real feelings for the dead French poet; or the 
“« Scarlet Letter,’’ without wondering at the subtle 
imagination of Hawthorne, and thinking of him 
asaman? And are these conjectures worthless, 
a waste of time? Is it not a pleasant and profit- 
able employment of time to thus connect the work 
and the author, and study out as near as possible 
the connection of their daily lives, their tempera- 
ment, their actual veins of human nature, and the 
result of it all in their works? 

“ What is a novelist?” asks Taine. “In my opin- 
ion he is a psychologist who naturally and invol- 
untarily sets psychology at work; he is nothing 
else nor more. He loves to picture feelings, to 
perceive their connections, their precedents, their 
consequences; and he indulges in this pleasure. 
In his eyes they are forces, having various direc- 
rections and magnitudes. About their justice or 
injustice he troubles himself little ; his whole effort 
is to make them visible ; to unravel the types dark- 
ened and altered by the accidents and imperfec- 
tions of real life; to set in relief grand passions, 
to be shaken by the greatness of the beings whom 
he animates.’’ All this he is and does; but he is 
more, and effects more. For we all know who 
have read novels, and have felt or have watched 
the effect of them upon others, that the novelist is 
at times the most potent of preachers; and no 
one can doubt, who reflects upon it, the influence 
exercised by a great story-writer. Their philoso- 
phy, their views, their conclusions are as effective 
and as weighty as those of any of the leaders of 
thought and opinion, whose acknowledged pro- 
vince it is to lead and mold the sentiments of 
men; and whether they intend or not to inculcate 
any definite moral whatever, their control of the 
mind of the reader is for the time being at least 
entire. Nor is it a weakness to be so wrought 
upon by a master hand, which with wondrous 
power makes our whole sensitive being vibrate to 
his touch, Can it be called depravity of intellec- 
tual taste? Or is it the inherent human desire for 





a taste of what is forbidden, which has been ac- 





corded a natural taste of the human family for 
some six thousand years? 

Let us take a charitable view of the matter, and 
conclude that it is a weakness we indulge in to 
get away from our surroundings and ourselves, and 
that the more violent the contrast of the written 
page to our daily lives, the more eagerly we read. 

But Dr. Holland says: ‘* To suppose that fic- 
tion could permanently appeal to so many classes 
of mind if it were only fiction, is to suppose an 
absurdity. Fiction is the most powerful -when it 
contains most truth; and there is but little truth 
that we get so'true as that which we find in fiction. 
So long as history is written by partisans, and 
science by theorists, and philosophy by hobby- 
riders, the faithful studies of human life as we find 
them in the best novels, are the truest things we 
have; and they cannot fail to continue to be the 
source of our favorite knowledge, our best amuse- 
ments, and our finest inspirations.”’ 

It cannot be that any one who considers the 
influence exercised by the greatest literary names, 
can doubt that the artistic embodiment of a given 
set of ideas has often been far more effective than 
the philosophical analysis of logicians. And the 
study of these great writers, tends to strengthen 
certain important associations of ideas, and to 
make us regard truly noble types of character 
with affection, not to say almost a feeling of kin- 
ship sometimes. What one of us ever has forgot- 
ten the devotion of *‘ Little Nell,’’ and in another 
way of ‘* Nancy Sykes;’’ the honest manliness of 
‘John Halifax,”’ and the pure womanliness of 
‘*Sheel:,’’ or the perfect wife and true woman in 
‘¢ A Brave Lady,’’ or ‘* Jane Eyre,’’ or ‘* Roches- 
ter,”’ or **Shirley,’’ or Amelia B. Edwards’s lova- 
ble and loving heroines? Who has not been 
indignant at old ** Murdotone’’ and sympathized 
with little ‘*Olion,’’ or failed to despise the 
tyrannical pedagogue, and the diet of brimstone- 
and-molasses, which Dickens has _ pen-pictured. 
Who will say that these booxs and these types of 
character as therein portrayed are useless, worth- 
less, or without a high purpose ? 

We know that the novelist teaches lessons as effec- 
tually as the metaphysician, the moralist or tle 
political economist, and in as definite terms; and 
there is no more difficulty in understanding why 
the study of his works should produce a good or a 
bad moral effect than in understanding why the 
study of any art or philosophy may be effective. 
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He may not only be morally enriched for the | 


future ; but he is often stimulated into immediate 
good action and benevolen: deeds. 

In this sense there is no difficulty in under- 
standing how the study of fiction may have a 
powerful moral influence, and be instrumental in 
doing good. Instances are numerous in which 
novel-writers—of course we do not mean the kind 
of fiction which is read merely to kill time, but 
the higher class of novels—have so woven together 
and brought before the public, different matters 
of importance, and so wrought upon the popular 
feeling by a powerfully-told story, that evils have 
been mitigated, works of charity set on foot, and 
good accomplished which likely no other agency 
could have so effectually produced. 

Mrs. Gaskell, a large-hearted woman, in whom 
the fire of benevolence and love for her fellow- 
beings burned with a divine fire, sympathized 
keenly, and appreciated and thoroughly under- 
stood the condition and sufferings of the laboring 
poor, anxious to alleviate it in some measure, 
championed their cause ; and through the medium 


hard lot and deprivations with such power, and 
created such an enthralling interest in their wel- 
fare, that the public heart was aroused to an 








that teach a lesson, that are pictures of a noble 
life presented in an irresistible light, and such as 
we would fain imitate and desire to be like. Such 
books as these arouse the latent good in us, and 
make us long to be rid of all blemishes and lead a 
worthy life. 

We have said, also, that there are dangerously 
seductive novels; novels dull, flat and common- 
place ; others written to amuse, to sell, or to pass 
away the time, and that have no influence what- 
ever, of any kind, and that some are positively 
hurtful; none of which should ever be read, for 
there are so many good ones to read, that it isa 
shame to read any others. But we refer to the 
study of those works of the great novelist, when 
we take a stand in favor of novel-reading; for 
those works are ‘‘the gates of beauty’’ through 
which often appear the holiest truths of life. 

Nor is it any wonder that many become con- 
firmed and inveterate novel-readers ; for in addi- 
tion to the brilliant galaxy of novelists we already 
have, new ones are continually springing up, and 


| in some charming story, exquisitely told, claim 
of powerfully-told stories, recited the tale of their | 


our attention and admiration for the marvelous 
power displayed in the delineation of character, 


_ in grouping effectively, arranging artistically, and, 


understanding of their condition and to a sense | 


of their duty in their behalf, that the work of 
amelioration begun at once. And through this 
means—a novel—great good was accomplished. 
And Dickens, too, was such a moral teacher ; 
one who investigated the evils of public and pri- 
vate institutions, brought the inner workings to 


in the endeavor to read all that are pleasant and 
instructive, leaves neither time nor inclination for 
any other kind of reading. So that under these 
conditions it is not in the least degree surprising 


| that those who have a taste for light literature— 


the light, set the people thinking, and thereby | 


accomplished his end. 

Turgeneff also is a writer of this class. To 
him the emancipation of the serfs is in no slight 
degree due. With such facts as these, who can 
deny the use or the power of the novelist? That 
is such novelists as these, Dickens, Miss Muloch, 


which means in the general sense novels—become 
insatiable novel-readers. And if one class only 
of novels be read, the mind, chameleon-like, turns 
the color of that which it feeds upon, and is to an 
extent injured. 

It is, however, impossible for any broad-minded, 
liberally-cultivated person to become an inveterate 


| novel-reader; from the obvious fact that while 


MacDonald, with all their tender humanity ani- | 


mating their pages. 
sermons. 
feeling, raise the standard of public morals, in- 
crease man’s love for his fellow-being, and widen 


Why, they are better than 


They .each lessons of charity and kind | 


the sympathies without any of the harshness of | 


theological arguments; and beside reach a class 
who would not listen to an orthodox sermon. 

In thus defending novel-reading, reference is 
had only to those novels of the highest order, 


| 
| 


‘ 


in the modern novel we get theology, trades- 
unions, politics, metaphysics, woman’s-suffrage, 
philosophy, political economy, interwoven with 
the human story of the dramats persone, still 
novels, even if all kinds are read, do not supply 
all that an active mind craves, and of course 
knowledge will be sought in deeper channels. 

We know that all classes enjoy reading novels. 
Now, why is it? Why do we derive pleasure from ° 
them? One reason may be that we enjoy what- 
ever lifts us up out of the daily routine of life, 
and its cares and vexations. Life is apt to be 
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prosaic for the most part. The majority of the 
human race are doomed to spend most of their | 
time in a wearisome round of petty cares or | 
drudgery, and ‘‘so far as a writer makes them | 


wretched where she declines.’? And therefore 
woman is the satisfactory explanation, the ample .- 
apology of the novel. Further, that the novel is 
that part of literature which is decorated for the 





conscious of the more poetical side of daily life, | most part by the beauty of woman. It is woman 
opens their eyes to the sorrows and joys of prosaic | in literature—not that woman is the whole subject- 
people, enables them to widen their sympathies | matter, She cannot be; but she is the inspiration, 
or to be more sensitive to the great issues which | the central figure in the group, the reason of the 
lie hidden under the surface of ordinary affairs, | grouping, the apology for it, the explanation of 





he is rendering them an essential service.’’ And | 
if for a time they venture into dreamland under | 
his guidance, something of the magic coloring | 
may remain when they return to ordinary day- 
light, and tint with a pleasanter glow all things | 
around about them, and render very common 
things more agreeable or endurable. Though the 
novelist preaches no moral of instantaneous ap- 
plication in these books, he may modify the 
reader’s whole conception of life and its issues. 

But, says a sensible writer, ‘‘it must be ad- 
mitted that it is possible to make a poison or an 
opiate of what ought to be a medicine. The 
ideal world into which we go for relief from our 
daily drudgery, may reflect light upon ordinary 
things, or may be an enervating region of perio- 
dical lotus-eating. Some people might think that 
their sympathy for ‘Oliver Twist’ excused them 
for caring about any flesh-and-blood sufferer. 
Others might be enabled to see more vividly 
sorrows which they had previously passed over, 
because embodied in commonplace outsides.’ Of 
course there are novels which upon certain readers 
produce a morbid effect ; there are other good, wise, 
noble books, which elevate the sentiments, enlarge 
the sympathies, and awaken the better nature. 

A certain clergyman, lecturing upon ‘ Clerical 
Novel-Reading,” not long ago, said: ‘‘ The novel 
rose up out of the land which emancipated woman ; 
and ever since that day she has been the photo- 
graph of woman; beautiful as she is beautiful, 








it, the decoration, the golden light flung over the 
thought. 

But the best reason of all is, that in the pages 
of a novel we read of the ‘‘ old, old story that is 
forever new,’’ and always, at all times, at all ages, 
and in all climes delightful to read of. For 
maiden and youth, while still the enshadowing 
purple of youth is around them, while all things 
are coleur de rose, and themselves are living in 
that trance of sweet bewilderment, in which all 
that the earth contains may be hedged round by 
circling arms; and men and women who have 
had their young love dream, have felt the in- 
dubitable presence of the love-god, enjoy them; 
and those who have lost all on this tempestu- 
ous and ravenous sea, sigh over the fond de- 
lusion; old men and women who have lived 
their lives; blase, world-worn men; children, 
mothers, divines, judges, working men, all, all 
enjoy reading novels; and this is the reason: 
love, more than woman, is the inspiration of that 
part of literature called the novel. It enters into 
the domain of feeling and sways our emotions, 
and for the time one’s love is intensified through 
its influence, and again we live over our own 
youth with its vanished joys. So in the mind of 
each reader, the novel, the story of the love of 
men and women, the analysis of the feeling, its 
influence upon different ones, the working out of 
the character under its spell, is the prime matter 
of interest and importance. 
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By NATHAN M. Levy. 


*NEATH thy potent sway, oh Circe of delight, 
All sorrow, Proteus-like, doth quickly turn 
Into a joy that makes the spirit burn 
With nobler thoughts ; a more ethereal might 
Shines on the soul with new-awakened light. 
' Rapt in thy glorious streams, once more return 
Those scenes of youth for which we ever yearn, 
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That come like phantoms o’er the dazzled sight. 
As Orpheus, with his heaven-born lyre 
Stirred into being things inanimate, 
So, too, oh Music, with thy siren voice, 
From this lifelessness of life up higher 
Thou tak’st me, charmed, to heaven’s broad gate, 
Where the angelic choir thy name rehearse. 
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It Duomo, 


From Rome to Florence the traveller performs 
a journey by rail of one hundred and fifty miles, 
passing, as it were, from tropic heat to a climate 
mildly temperate. 
train winds through the Campagna, brilliant with 
its array of scarlet and yellow flowers, and you go 
northward at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. It 
is a beautiful, a glorious country we are passing 
through, for this is Tuscany, the ancient Etruria. 
Glancing from the car windows one catches 
entrancing panoramic views, now of mountain 
heights, now of romantic ravines, now of quaint 
old cities slumbering in the dreamy, balmy Italian 
air. Some of these ancient walled towns have 
rare histories. With eyes wide open you fall into 
a dream. Visions of the past throng before the 
mind, conjured up from the pages of Froissart, 
Arnold, Gibbon and Sismondi, whom you read in 





FLORENCE. 


the long ago.” Back farther still the mind sweeps. 


| The lance and the plume of the Middle Ages have 


Out of the Eternal City, the | 


| 
| 
| 


yet two thousand years to wait; Rome’s regal 
and imperial glory is yet unborn. We view the 
Etruscan commonwealth, the twelve fair cities 
forming a confederacy that required all of Rome’s 
earlier strength to vanquish. We pass the ruins of 
some of them, mementos of the far-away glory 
of Porsena and Lucomo, who are sleeping soundly 
in their tombs, unconscious of all the history that 
has since elapsed. 


But we are recalled to the present again. The 


whistle of the locomotive banishes the visions of 
Etruscan and Roman rulers, of Gothic conquer- 
ors, and Norman, French and German warriors 
who have played such grand parts in the annals 
| of this land; as if by magic they have retired 
A white villa lying 


to their dusty sepulchres. 
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among the trees reminds you of scenes in your 
own country. You have seen such on the banks 
of the Mississippi, the James, the Hudson. You 
find yourself studying faces among the crowds at 
the various halting places. How favored with 
beauty are the women in this land! Ah, there is 


a form and a face which might have vied with | 
Octavia and Julia in Rome’s palmiest days! | 


Beside her stands a ragged beggar pleading for 
alms. Swart, ill-featured, fierce-eyed, can this 


We are full in the valley now, the Val d’Arno, 
beautiful in its summer verdure, and there, yes, 
| there we greet the marble spires, the stately clus- 
| tered domes, relics of the storied days of Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, and Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
We are arrived at Florence, the City of Flowers, 
of Art, the most favored daughter of Italy. 
It is all like a dream, the stillness, the aromatic 
| sweetness wafted from fragrant blossoms, the 
_splendid architecture, kindled into augmented 





I, DuoMo, FLORENCE, WITH BAPTISTERY ON THE RIGHT, 


man be a descendant of the haughty old lords of 
the soil? It is not impossible. Ages of woe and 
humiliation will produce greater contrasts even 
than this. 

The Arno dawns in view at last, the mountain- 
born Arno, whose waters have dashed down the 
distant Apennines, and rippled beneath the arched 
bridges of the fair city of Florence, that Tuscan lily 
which Italy wears like a blossom upon her bosom. 
We strain our eyes to catch the gleam of those 


gilded palaces whose history is found in Roscoe’s | 


glowing pages. Yonder is the hill where Fiesole 
sits with her three thousand years of dead history 
—‘‘the weird old Etruscan nurse of Florence.”’ 


| magnificence by the radiant beams of the setting 
sun. The old city gives us rare welcome. See 
how the sunshine glitters on the swelling dome of 
the Duomo, and flashes in fiery coruscations on 
the hundred rising spires of the charming city! 
You feel at home, and wonder if one will ever tire 
of the thousand beauties in this fairest of lands. 
| And while we wonder, the Angelus bells from the 
| Campanile of the world-renowned cathedral sound 
| like a chime of melody on the perfumed air, peal- 
ing forth, as it were, a double welcome. 
| The first thing to note about Florence is its 
churches. There are one hundred and seventy of 
these, and each one of them is a gem. Most 
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wonderful of all is the Duomo or Cathedral of | 


St. Mary of the Lily; and here sight-seers gener- 
ally begin their labors. It is the largest church in 
Italy after St. Peter’sat Rome. This magnificent 
structure was one hundred and fifty years in build- 
ing, its foundations being laid in 1298, and its 
dome, the grandest in the world, is a masterpiece 
of Brunelleschi’s genius. Michael Angelo thought 
there was nothing so admirable in all architecture 
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size is lost in the perfection of its proportion. 
The interior is inlaid, carved, and paved with 
marble, and statues and pictures richly adorn it. 
A fine old portrait of Dante hangs upon the wall, 
where it was placed by order of the Republic in 
1465. An equestrian statue of Sir John Hawk- 
wood, the most famous leader of Condottieri that 
ever made Italy tremble is also there, erected in 
| his commemoration by order of the State he 
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HE CATHEDRAL AT MILAN. 


as this dome, and when he was leaving Florence 
for Rome to build the dome of St. Peter’s he 
turned in his saddle to take a last look at Brunel- 
leschi’s monument, exclaiming, as he rode on- 


ward, ‘‘I may make a greater dome; a better one | 


I cannot.” 

Architecturally speaking, the Duomo is hardly 
to be compared with the Milan Cathedral. Its 
architecture is a sort of spurious Gothic, a jumble 
of Greek and Gothic. In fact the Cathedral of 
Milan is the only pure Gothic structure in Italy. 


But the dome and the magnificent interior of the | 


Duomo atone for all other defects. Its immense 


| served so well. The remains of the doughty 
| knight himself slumber in the Church of St. Re- 
parata, where the traveller can, if he wishes, moral- 
| ize at the tomb of the greatest military genius that 
the world had seen from Stelicho up to his own 
time. The Italians still speak with admiration of 
the daring exploits of Gievanni Acuto, as their 
historians term him, and particularly love to dwell 
upon that masterly retreat of his when the Mil- 
anese leader, Jacopo de Verme, opened the dykes 
| of the Adige and surrounded his camp with water, 

at the same time sending a fox in a cage as a 
' present to Hawkwood. His reply was, ‘‘ Good ; 
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but the fox does not look at all sad; he will find | the light, elegant Italian style, and is divided into 
his way out, I wot you.’’ He did find a crossing- | four lofty stories. Various colorea marbles elab- 
place, and fell upon his opponents by night and | orately worked, white being the predominating 
defeated them with bloody slaughter. Florence , color, were used in its construction ; and from its 
rewarded him well for his services, 
and the ferocity and avariciousness 
of the freebooter has long since been 
overlooked in the genius of the com- 
mander. 

All the memories of the Duomo 

are not holy ones, nor have all its 
spectacles been religious rites. Right 
before the altar of the cathedral, at 
high mass, in the year 1478, the dag- 
ger of Francesco Pazzi pierced the 
heart of his rival, Giuliano de Medicis. 
Lorenzo, his brother, was wounded at & 
the same time, and narrowly escaped 
with his life. Ambition and politia =:::5j 
motives no doubt added strength to (a: PACES Sa 
the conspiracy, which Pope Sixtus aN. 8 Eda LSC - 
IV. sanctified ; but love and jealousy ———¢——— eee 
originated it. The Pazzi and the lou q 
Medici were hereditary enemies, and 
at a tournament given by Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, Giuliano and Francesco 
fell desperately in love with the same 
lady, the lovely Camilla Caffarelli. 
Both paid assiduous suit to the beauty, 
and Giuliano became the accepted 
suitor. He married her; but not 
long afterward fell a victim to the 
rage of his vindictive rival at the 
very altar of God. The assassin met 
with summary justice, however; for 
being arrested he was executed by 
order of Lorenzo. ‘Too many of these 
blood-dyed memories haunt the soil 
of Florence; barbarous reminders of 
the rivalries of Guelph and Ghibel- 
line, of Bianchi and Neri, and later 
the proscriptions of the Medici, and 
the contentions of Florentine and ~ 
Frenchman in those days when Flor- 


ence reposed, lily by lily, under the gentle sover- delicacy of outline and richness of workmanship 
eignty of the Princes of Valois Orleans. it has been thought worthy to be ranked among 

The famous Campanile or bell-tower, known | the finest specimens of art. ‘The Emperor Charles 
by every one as the design of Giotto, stands near | V. used to say of it that it deserved to be kept in 
the Cathedral. It would be impossible to de- a glass cage. From its summit a fine view may 
scribe its perfect beauty. It is a square tower, | be obtained of Florence and its environs. Op- 
two hundred and eighty feet in height, built after posite the principal front of the Duomo is the 
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Baptistery, whose chief merit consists in its por- and monuments of Italy’s greatest and noblest 
tals of bronze, adorned with basso-rilievo by are on every side. Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Andrea and Ghiberti Pisano, and which were Aretino Morghen the engraver, and Cherubini 
the composer, slumber quietly 
side by side as if their lives had 
seen nostorms. Galileo, greatest 
of all, who was persecuted in his 
lifetime, but in whom Florence 
glories now, has here a superb 
monument. The tomb of Ma- 
chiavelli bears the proud asser- 
tion, ‘* Zanto nomini, nullum par 
elogium.’’ The fiery poet Alfieri 
rests under an elegant cenotaph, 
and not far from him in a side 
chapel lies the Countess of Al- 
bany, widow of Charles Edward, 
the last of the Stuarts, and the 
mistress first, and afterwards the 
wife of the great Italian poet. 
But the costliest and the finest 
monument of all is the tomb of 
Dante. It is of marble, and the 
inscription reads, ‘‘ Honor to the 
greatest poet.”” Dante himself 
lies at Ravenna; but this beauti- 
ful tomb was erected to the mem- 
ory of her greatest genius by the 
city which learned to honor him 
too late. Its design is noble. All 
its chiseled figures are instinct 
with sorrow. Caliope droops de- 
jected over the bier, holding in 
“her hand the laurel crown de- 
signed for the poet. The head 
that it should have crowned wears 

a brighter one we trust, where he 

and Beatrice have no more sor- 

row. Music sits dreamily above 

the tomb, her harp cast down, 

her inspiration gone. Justice 

stands below, blind, sad, one arm 

— — stretched out as if in benediction 

CEILINGS IN THE CHURCH ST. CROCE, FLORENCE. over the catafalque of the divine 

Aligherio. It is a monument 

pronounced by the great Angelo worthy to be the | worthy of its designer and of the great poet it 
gates of paradise. is intended to commemorate. 

Santa Croce is the church of the mighty dead; | But we cannot linger even in such a precinct, 
it is the Westminster Abbey of Italy. We felt | glorious and sacred at the same time with the 
little and mean in the presence of the august | memories of the grand congregation of great ones 
dead ones who sleep so silently there. The tombs | who wait here quietly below the tombs whereon 
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their illustrious names are graven. 
We go out into the warm sunshine 
once more. Beggars of all kinds 
beset us as we enter the street. Old 
men tottering on their crutches be- 
seech us for a few centessimi. Lit- 
tle chubby Tuscan children cluster 
around, with small bunches of flowers 
in their hands, urging us to buy, in 
their soft, musical tongue. Women 
offer us cunning little articles of virtu, 
manufactured from siraw, and press 
us to purchase; but though we com- 
pelled them to keep their wares, we 
cannot say as much of their tempers. 

We are going to San Marco, the 
convent of that wonderful man Savo- 
narola, who, four hundred years ago, 
nearly filled Florence, and all Europe 
for that matter, with his fame, and 
afterwards was burned in the Piazza 
for his pains. We, for one, never 


cherished a very high opinion of that 
would-be reformer, even before we 
read ‘*‘ Romola,’’ and that book only 


strengthened our dislike of him. He 
will do very well to rank with Mo- 
hammed or Calvin, but he bore very 
slight resemblance to the character 
of the Christ whom he preached day 
after day before the gaping multi- 
tudes in the Florentine cathedral. A 
narrow, headstrong kind of man, with 
plenty of seif-esteem, as all dema- 
gogues have, Savonarola was a very 
unsatisfactory sort of a man. As the 
bold denouncer of Alexander VI., 
whom Mosheim calls the Nero of the 
Popes, and who is certainly the better 
entitled to the term by his infamy 
and base character than any other 
of the pontifical line, he demands our 
sympathy; but, at the same time, 
it is well enough to remember that 
had he had his way, though Bor- 
gianism and perhaps the papacy might 
have been abolished, something nearly 
as bad would have been substituted, 
and that would have been the rhap- 


THE CAMPANILE, 
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of Florence two hundred years before 
her time. The scholar cannot forget 
the insult he paid the genius of Dante 
and Petrarch, whose works he ordered 
to be burned ; and even the most rigid 
orthodox believer staggered a little 
at that utter lack of Christian benev- 
olence which hesitated not to permit 
his two friends to walk into the flames, 
as they came very near doing in that 
wretched farce enacted in the Piazza 
Granduca. 

Nevertheless, Fra Girolamo was a 
very wonderful and famous man, and 
the Dominican monastery where he 
lived and prayed and fasted is one of 
the numerous objects of interest to 
visit in Florence. But the convent 
is haunted as well by a gentler and 
no less famous presence even than 
that of the Martyr of Pietro de Me- 
Gicis. Around upon the walls are 
the productions of Fra Angelico— 
old pictures that blossomed out of 
the very dawn of art. They need fear 
no comparison, however, with the 
works of later painters, for even Titian 
and Raphael do not surpass the Fra 
Angelicos. No character in the his- 
tory of art is more beautiful to con- 
template than that of this painter 
monk, He was a pious, truly believ- 
ing soul, and never commenced a 
picture without a prayer. The prac- 
tice of his art was with him an act of 
religion, and the seraphic beauty of 
his Saints, the exquisite purity of his 
Madonnas, almost makes you feel that 
blessed souls must have kept him com- 
pany and sat to him for their por- 
traits. His frescos are beautiful, but 
his best works are the easel pictures, 
which one can see in the Louvre gal- 
lery. One of them, however, is in 
the Academy of Fine Arts at Flor- 
ence. It is called ‘* The Last Judg- 
ment.’’ In it the Lord, seated on 
his throne of clouds, judges the world. 
The divine mother sits below him, 


sodical reign of a single demagogue, whose hallu- | in a robe of stars, looking up to him with adora- 
cinations would have paved a path for the downfall | tion in her eyes, and beyond troops of shining 
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angels come singing into glory. No such expres- 
sion of ecstatic faith and hope, of heavenly joy, 
has ever been given us by any other painter. 
Always the Fra Angelicos stand alone. 





TITIAN. 


Florence has been called the Athens of Italy. 
She deserves the designation, for here was the 
cradle of the fine arts and the place of their re- 
generation, as Athens was of their birth. Here 
painting, sculpture and architecture, like the 
Graces entwined in each other’s arms, grew from 
puling infancy into a strong maturity. Here 
divine poetry, awakening from the sleep of ages, 
touched the song of Dante with inspiration. Here 
infant science grew beneath the fostering care of 
Galileo. In fact, everything in Florence reminds 
you of the power of human thought. Her monu- 
ments are those of the greatest of mankind. You 
can wander months and months in the Uffizi and 
Patti galleries, and then come away without hav- 
ing seen half their glory. Here are collections 
of art treasure, the work of centuries, not one of 
which is commonplace. Rapbael shines preém- 
inent above all, his Madonna della Seggiola being 
considered the gem of the collection. Salvator 
Rosa, Guido, Vandyke, are here in their best. 
The wonderfully painted Venuses of Titian, and 
the tenderly painted holy families of Andrea del 
Sarto, are there in contrast with each other. 
Standing below them is the marble Venus de 
Medicis, highest type of the sculptor’s art, which 
seems by contrast to assert the majesty of sculpture 
over mere color. These galleries are open daily 








free of expense to al classes of people; but little 
do the common ranks profit by this opportunity. 
Very few of the lower classes seem to be aware of 
the rare treasures o’ romance and beauty and 
genius which surrounds them. ‘They visit the 
churches, it is true, but it is to worship the Virgin 
or to bend at the Confessional. They have no 
eye for the bronze and marble carvings, the ex- 
quisite frescos, the statues and the paintings 
which render Italy a choice museum, and Flor- 
ence, above all of her cities, a casket of royal 
jewels. Right under the shadow of Brunelleschi’s 
marvelous dome, the dark-eyed Italian mothers 
croon their little ones to sleep with quaint songs, 
without once thinking of the genius that reared 
the monument above their heads, or even noticing 
its magnificent architecture. 

The Piazza of San Lorenzo is devoted to the 
sale of antiquities, and has been from time im- 
memorial. A more singular medley of old clothes 
and old things of every sort cannot be found any- 
where than is paraded here. Many an old paint- 
ing in former times has here found a purchaser. 
The church of San Lorenzo contains seven statues 
of Michael Angelo. Adjoining the structure is 
the famous Medici Chapel, the mausoleum of the 
Dukes of Florence. Some one has termed it a 
monument of solemn and insipid magnificence. 





RAPHAEL. 


Magnificent at any rate it surely is, as it may well 
be, seventeen millions of dollars having been ex- 
pended upon it. The dome is large, and is 
adorned with the finest frescos in Italy. Within 
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it is heavy and gloomy, but most magnificent, its as a city, not of streets, but of fortresses. The 
walls encrusted with every variety of precious | Palazzo Riccardi is the size of a citadel. All of 
marble, and more precious gems. 
Lapis-lazuli, onyx, jasper and agate 
glisten everywhere upon ceiling and 
pilaster. Under the roof of this gor- 
geous structure the princes of the 
house of Medici are taking their lact 
sleep. All of the family, however, 
do not slumber here. While his de- 
generate descendants lie there for- 
gotten in their marble sarcophagi, the 
father of the race, the great Cosmode 
Medicis, rests in San Lorenzo. Near 
by him is the tomb of his grandson, Za 
that Lorenzo called the Magnificent. SX 
These two are the best types of their ‘SS 
race. If Casino established a state S 
and won the title conferred upon him 
by the spontaneous gratitude of his 
fellow-citizens, of Pater Patriae, Lo- 
renzo bequeathed to Florence the pre- 
cious gifts of arts and letters. How 
dwarfed in comparison with these two 
noble princes appear their successors, 
who, when they placed on their brows a barren | the great nobles lived then in castles like houses 
ducal coronet, trampled under foot the lost liber- | with frowning towers, machicolated battlements, 
ties of their country ! | donjon keeps, and all the appurtenances of a 
The ancient residence of Cosmo and his suc- | stronghold. The revenues of many Florentine 
citizens surpassed those of the 
greatest monarchial princes. 
The Pitti Palace, built by Lu- 
cus Pitti, the rival of Cosmo 
Vecchio, is perhaps the grand- 
est of its class in Florence. 
Its erection, in fact, ruined 
its founder, who died poor 
and powerless in the city 
which he contributed so 
largely to enslave. His rival 
was a more successful man. 
Cosmo was a man of large 
brain and a taste for letters, 
and so prudent was he in all 
his financial and political 
plans, that he laid the foun- 
dation for three hundred years 
of power and greatness in his 
family. 
cessors is a good sample of that grim and vast | The Medici was perhaps one of the most re- 
architecture which once characterized Florence | markable races that ever rose from obscurity to 
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affluence and sovereignty. Not one of the other | and continued by his pupils, Masaccio and Filip- 
Italian houses could boast the wealth, the refine- | pini Lippi. The paintings are characterized by 
ment, the intellectual greatness and the almost | vividness of color, accuracy of outline, and bold- 
kingly sway, which characterized the chiefs of this | ness of conception. Their beauty and power was 
race. With their name and epoch is associated | much studied by the painters of the succeeding 
all the prosperity, genius and refinement which | age. Raphael and Michael Angelo spent many 
adorned Florence and made her the seat of arts | hours here in their youth, copying what must 
and learning. There were bad princes among the | have been their masterpieces of art. It was here 

' that the latter received that punch in the nose 
| which gave to that feature of his physiognomy its 
| well-known peculiarity. The story is told by 
Benvenuto Cellini. Working at his art in the 
Branacchi, at the same time with Buonarotti, was 
Torrigiano, whose bullying qualities were vastly 
superior to his skill as an artist. Michael Angelo, 
always disposed to be critical and supercilious, 
bad faults among a host of good qualities, often 
annoyed his brother artist by laughing at his 
inferior work, and Torrigiano determined on 
revenge. The next time the unfortunate Buona- 
| rotti sneered at his copy, the aggrieved artist sprung 
upon his critic and dealt him a severe blow upon 
the nose. ‘Torrigiano was a very muscular, power- 
ful man, and the bone and cartilage yielded 
under his hand as though they had been dough. 
Michael Angelo was then a very young man, but 
he bore the marks of the blow all his life. The 
bully’s fate was not an enviable one. Late in his 
life he fell under the suspicions of the Inquisition 
in Spain, and only escaped the auto-da-fé by 
starving himself to death in prison before the time 
of execution. 

Florence .is a modern city. It boasts no re- 
mains of ancient times ; no moldering temples, no 
fallen columns meet the eye. If we wish to come 
in contact with antiquity, it is necessary to go 
number, as in what dynastic line can they not be | without the city. Looking down from the grace- 
found? but in general they were enterprising, | ful slope and vine-covered height of Fiesole are 
liberal, art-loving sovereigns, and probably of no | the ruins of the oldest city in Italy. Three thou- 
great Italian family is there less of crime recorded. | sand years ago the old Etruscan city was in its 
They stand far superior to the Viscontis and the | golden prime. It was approaching its dotage 
Estes, who were eminent for their foul domestic | when Romulus reared his thatched cottages on 
crimes and orgies. the Palatine. Fiesole was one of the twelve 

On our way from the Pitti and Riccardo | Etruscan cities, and it doubtless furnished archi- 
Palazzas to our hotel, we pass the Branacchi | tects for the Tarquins in their ornamentation of 
Chapel. This chapel is the only portion remain- | Rome, and provided its quota of armed men that 
ing of the ancient Carmine Church, which perished | marched under Porsena to revenge his dethroned 
by fire in 1771, and perhaps it was the only part ‘friends. The city gradually fell into decay; but 
worth preserving. What is left is certainly most | its vast Cyclopean walls still attest the grandeur of 
valuable. Here are the frescos by da Panicale, | the ancient Etrurian commonwealth. 
begun in the early part of the fifteenth century | A most delightful view of Florence and the Val 
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d’Arno is beheld from the summit of the hill. | superstition and despotism long sat enthroned in 


Standing on the roof of the Franciscan convent, 
which crowns the brow of Fiesole, half hid in its | 
deep cypress grove, one of the loveliest inland | 
scenes that the eye can dwell on is visible to the 
sight. Down in the valley at your feet lies Flor- | 
ence, beautiful and luxurious as a royal queen ; its 
domes, and campaniles, and long slender towers | 
rising from amid its groves and gardens where | 
perennial oak, and magnolia, laurel, lemon, orange | 
and ilex trees lift their green beauty under the 
perpetual smiles of Tuscan skies. The hills around 
are verdurous, and gently undulating; and not 
far away the long range of the snowy Apennines 
rise softly to meet the light blue of the sky. The 
classic Arno moves along in its channel noise- 
lessly, and you can trace its yellow waters through 
the beautiful valley to the deep secluded recesses 
of Vallambrosa, whose ancient woods awoke the 
muse in the heart of Milton. The poet was also 
deeply enraptured with the view from this vine- 
clad, olive- and cypress-crowned hill. At evening 
on the top of Fiesole others have loved to medi- 
tate among its Etruscan ruius and its memories of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, whose favorite villa once 
stood upon the hillside. 

On our return to the city we pass the Protestant 
Cemetery, on the outer edge of Florence. Its site 
is one of surpassing beauty. The sombre cypress 
and gray-green olive wave their branches over the 
graves, roses cluster everywhere, while without 
the Tuscan hills look down reverently, and above 
arches the blue Italian sky, a statelier dome than | 
even Brunelleschi could build. Illustrious men | 
and women lie under these tombs. Here sleep 
Walter Savage Landor, Arthur Hugh Clough, 
Theodore Parker, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, | 
and many others whom the world knows well. | 
One could almost be willing to die, to be buried 
in such a place as this. 

Oh, beautiful flower-gemmed Florence, glorious 
stream of Arno and noble, sun-crowned heights of 
Apennines! one could wander forever among thy 
haunts, and never weary! Victor Emanuel’s rule 
has done much for the city, so much that the cen- 
turies of persecution and of pain like a horrid 
incubus have vanished, and the years of peace, of 
freedom, of charity approach like the dawning of 
the sunrise. Over these valleys and hills, where 











the midst of beauty, and above the quaint, nar- 
row, sunless streets, where martyrs have been led 
to horrible deaths, floats now the banner of a 
united and free people. German, Frank, and 
Austrian supremacy is over. ‘‘Ho! for the 
Guelph !’’ ‘*Ho! for the Ghibelline!’’ is no 
longer pealed forth by the partisans of great 








From A PAINTING ON THE GATES OF THE BAPTISTERY, 
FLORENCE. 


nobles from castle walls. No longer do trap- 
doors in the halls of justice let obnoxious offend- 
ers down to infinite depths and lingering deaths. 
Neri and Bianchi feuds belong to the past. The 
last de Medici slumbers in the bejeweled room 
once destined for the reception of the Holy 
Sepulchre. It is day in Italy, and the effulgence 
of the meridian sun will soon bathe Florence and 
all other Italian cities with the golden splendor of 
a renewed age of glory. 





WITCH ROCK. 








WITCH ROCK. 
By Cuartes R. HARKER. 


Wuat silver-haired New England grandsire, ‘*Bless me, no,’’ answered his better half. 
whose memory stretches back to the days when | ‘‘ Who is it ?”’ 
he and the present century were young together, **I’m sure I don’t know,’’ returned Nathan, 


does not remember that wonder and fear of his! soberly, washing his hands at the kitchen sink ; 
childish mind—the old witch? She who, tall, | ‘‘ but as I was coming up from the field just now, 
gaunt, and bony of form, occasionally stalked past | I saw an old woman with a face as brown as a 
him as he was at play in the street, and threw in | chestnut, sitting on a stool in the doorway smok- 
his direction a glance so sharp, so preternaturally | ing a pipe, and looking very much at home.”’ 





scrutinizing that, filled with awe, he watched with ‘*T wonder who in the world she is, Nathan ?’’ 
bated breath her slim, angular figure as far as his | said Mrs. Hickland, her feminine curiosity aroused. 
wide-open eyes could follow it. ‘*Well,’’ said her husband, slowly wiping his 


There was but scant relation, the grandfather | lean brown hands on the crash towel before him, 
will recollect, between the so-called witch of his | ‘‘ from what I saw of her, I take her to be a poor, 
boyhood, and the unlucky sorceress against whom | wicked old woman. I s’p’ose you’ll call her what 
good, old, foolish Cotton Mather, in Salem days, | you did old granny Brown—’’ 
directed his stern anathemas. The witch of ** You don’t mean, Nathan, a—?’’ 
seventy years ago was generally a dona fide en- ** Yes, Nancy, a witch,’’ said Nathan. 
chantress only in the lively imaginations of the And thus it was that Betsy Hesper, without any 
juvenile portion of the community. Children of | protest on her part, settled quietly into the posi- 
a larger growth did not hesitate to laugh or joke | tion assigned her by the people of Sandy Ridge. 
at her expense ; yet they paid her a certain defer- Perched airily on the crest of a small but rather 
ence, nevertheless, and did not care to incur her } steep hill, on whose sandy sides not another stone 
displeasure ; for the subtle powers of evil she was | could be seen, Witch Rock loomed up majesti- 
reputed at least to command. cally. It was a gigantic fragment of granite, 

She was counted as possessing wondrous store | which looked as though ages ago it might have 
of Esculapian secrets. Many were the ones she | been detached by the band of a giant from the 
had snatched from death’s portal when given over | crags of the mountain towering bluely in the dis- 
as hopeless by the regular medical practitioners. | tance, and hurled through the air to its present 
But woe to the poor invalid on whom her dire dis- | resting-place as a boy would cast a pebble. 
pleasure fell! No doctor could save the unlucky The great rock has been deeply undermined, 
wight who rested under the witch’s spell. The | probably by the action on the sandy soil of the 
antecedents of this uncanny woman were usually | brawling, sparkling brook, which dashed under 
buried in profound darkness. No one knew | the shadow of the huge, shelving front. Its gray- 
whence she came, although, on evidence entirely | lichen covered. form seemed to have but feeble 
circumstantial, there were those who averred that , support on which to rest its immense weight, so 
his Satanic Majesty himself had to do with her | large was the cavern beneath. Standing before 
début on this worldly stage, and that when the | the great boulder, one half expected to see it lose 
time came for the curtain of ker life to drop for | its centre of gravity, and come toppling over to- 
good, he would welcome her back to an especially | wards him. Yetso it had stood, frowning down 
warm corner of his heated dominions. on the passer-by in the road below, time out of 

A like obscurity hung over Betsy Hesper in | mind. 

Sandy Ridge. The precise time of her advent| Tradition said that in years gone, many were 
was not known. But one day in haying time, | the council fires kindled by the savages in the cave 
Nathan Hickland came home to his wife and his | under Witch Rock. Later on, a gang of wood- 
dinner, and said : choppers formed a logging camp under the massive 

‘*Nancy, did you know some one was living | bulk, and by putting up rough boarding in front 

under Witch Rock ?”’ had secured cosy and comfortable winter quarters. 
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Then a certain aged, dried-up little body called | 
Granny Brown had made the:cave her permanent | 
residence ; and from that time forward the rock 
was known by its evil prefix of ‘* Witch.’’ 

It was early spring in the year of our Lord 
1805. Betsy Hesper sat in the cave at nightfall | 
on a low stool before a mound of glowing coals | 
and half-burnt sticks of wood. She was holding | 
out her brown, thin hands over the fire, rubbing | 
into them the grateful heat, and uttering occa- 
sionally disconnected, grumbling remarks in a 
half-angry manner. Perhaps the contents of the 
blackened corn-cob pipe she was puffing slowly at 
did not burn to suit her, and it was that that 
caused her displeasure and wrinkled her tanned 
features into a moody scowl. She appeared to be 
in the vicinity of sixty years of age, though her 
thin lips were firm and red, and her face nearly 
free from seams ; yet a few grizzled hairs straying 
out from beneath a red kerchief bound over her | 
head betrayed the advance of time. Her eyes, 
small, black and snapping, were as bright, as 
sharp, as undimmed with looking at six decades of | 
turmoil and strife, as when lit with the fires of | 
youth—albeit they were a trifle bleared by the 
smoky air of her cave home. Suspended over the 
fire, from the hook of an iron crane fixed into the 
rocky wall, was a bulgy little pot; its contents 
bubbling as cheerfully as though hung over a 
domestic hearth of the regular sort. 

A large untanned bearskin spread over the 
middle of the earth-beaten floor; one or two | 
wooden stools ; a small deal table ; a square chest, 
on a raised platform at the back of the cave, be- 
hind which was a tumbled heap of clothing; a | 
stone jug, cups, plates, etc., on ashelf in the wall, 
constituted the furniture of Betsy Hesper’s abode. 
A large cat of dusky hue lay curled up by the fire 
purring sleepily. 

Suddenly the latch of the door at the cave en- 
trance rattled, the cat pricked up her ears, and 
without any further preliminary announcement a 
young man entered, and came forward to the fire 
with a shuffling, uncertain step. He was stoutly 
built, with reddish hair and beard, and his watery 
blue eyes wore a rather vacant expression. With- 
out a word he sank on to a stool that the old 
woman pushed toward him. 

‘Well, Enoch,’’ began Betsy, in sharp, loud 
tones, as if she were waking him from sleep, 
‘* what success ?’’ 








‘*Dumned poor! dumned poor!’’ answered 
Enoch, lugubriously shaking his head. 

**T expected it,’’ said Betsy, quickly. ‘‘ But 
let me give you a drop of something warm, then 
tell me all he said.’’ 

Rising, the old woman brought the jug from 
the shelf, and handed it to Enoch. He seized it 
with avidity, his dull eyes lighted up a trifle, and 
lifting the vessel up he drank and drank, with 


_much gurgling and gasping, until old Betsy was 


obliged to take the jug from his lips. 

The spirit found its way to the place Betsy had 
intended it for, and Enoch soon grew loquacious. 

‘* Well, I went an’ done’s you tol’ me,’’ he 
began glibly; ‘‘tol’ him if he wanted ter save her 
life, he must agree ter find and board me for life, 
same’s you said. Asked him if he valleyed his 
gal’s life any, tol’ him ’twas only a question of 


| money; minnit he promised ter give me a livin’, 


that minnit she’d begin ter git well.’’ 

‘*What did he say to that?’’ asked Betsy, 
quietly, but with an unpleasant look in her keen 
eyes. 

‘*Say?’’ replied Enoch, with a feeble grin. 
‘* He didn’t say nothin’ fer a minnit, then he gin 
me a kinder solemn look, and says, ‘ Poor fellow, 
have yer been drinkin’ too much cider so early ?’ 
Then he turned to the young feller, and says 
somethin’ about poor mortals, ’n Satan, ’n the 
broad road, ’n the simple-minded. Believe he said 


such a feller as me was helpless in the snares of 
| somethin’, I don’t know what.”’ 


“Did you strike him?’’ demanded the old 
woman, fiercely clenching her thin, muscular 
hands. ‘‘Did you strike him down for calling 


| you a fool, or did you stand and let him prate 


his pious bosh ?”’ 

Enoch was abashed at this outburst, but man- 
aged to stammer that he didn’t care what Mr. 
Hickland called him; but he didn’t like to hear 
him call Betsy ‘‘a limb of Satan,’’ as he did. 

At this Betsy burst out again shrilly with: 

*« And he’s a hypocrite! a born hypocrite ; but 
I’ll bring him to his knees; I’ll bring him down 
to bow before me; he won’t despise the limb of 
Satan much longer. The terms are changed. He 
shan’t get off now by supporting you for life. 
You shall go there as his son, go there as the hus- 
band of Drusilla Morse. Mind you, Enoch, he 
shall give his girl now to you or the grave. Let 
him take his choice, you or the grave !’’ 
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‘¢Um-m-yah !’’ chuckled Enoch, exultingly, 
‘*Me an’ the grave!’’ His faith in the powers 
of the old woman was boundless; he never 
thought of doubting her ability to perform all she 
promised. 

‘¢ How was the girl this morning ?’’ asked Betsy, 
shortly, after a moment. 

**¢ Worse, I take it,’’ answered Enoch, “least, 
as I was coming up ter the house, the old doctor 
was just gittin’ inter his kerrige, an’ I heard him 
tell Hickland less there was a change soon, there’s 
no hope. No hope,’’ he added, apprehensively. 

‘“‘Humph!’’ grunted Betsy, contemptuously, 
‘who knows best, old McPhedris or me? Hist! 
who is that ?”’ 

A sharp rap at the door followed, and on Betsy’s 
calling out a shrill summons to enter, a gust of 
cold air from without swept into the cave as An- 
drew Orne came in. 

The new-comer was a young man, with a tall, 
well-built form, light curling hair, a sunny, good- 
natured face, and clear brown eyes. He was not 
morose, nor cynical, nor brilliant; not of the stuff 
out of which heroes of four-volume novels are 
made; but was simply a sensible, honest, kind- 
hearted young farmer of seventy years ago. His 
usually cheerful features wore a sober, troubled 
look as he came forward, although he greeted the 
old woman pleasantly with; 

‘*Good evening, Mother Bet; how does this 
wet weather agree with you ?”’ 

‘‘Well enough,’’ grumbled the old woman. 
*¢ What do you want,’’ she added, abruptly, pok- 
ing down the ashes in her pipe with one long 
brown finger, and looking at her visitor sharply. 

“Oh, I want a good many things. If you'll 
agree to give me all I want, you may tell my for- 
tune.”’ 

‘© You didn’t come down here in the rain to 
get your fortune told,’’ said Betsy, significantly 
glancing at Enoch, who sat stupidly gaping into 
the fire, apparently oblivious to all surroundings. 

** Well, I didn’t for that, that’s a fact,’’ replied 
Andrew, sobering. ‘‘What I did come for, 
Mother Bet,’’ he added, ‘‘ was to get a bottle or 
two of medicine for Drusilla Morse. McPhedris 
doesn’t do her much good, somehow, and Mrs. 
Hickland has great faith in you. A year or two 
ago, she says, a child over the Ridge was sick in 
much the same way as Drusilla, and you gave her 
something that acted like magic.”’ 





Betsy gave the fire a poke, folded her hands on 
her knee, scowled, and said nothing. 

‘© Come, Mother Bet,’’ said Andrew, coaxingly, 
‘*fix me up something. I believe,’’ he continued, 
venturing to flatter her skill in healing, ‘‘ that you 
know more than all the doctors now in Sandy 
Ridge, and that you can give me a little medicine 
that will get Drusilla up on her feet as bright as 
ever soon.”’ 

‘«That I can,’’ said Betsy, sententiously, a crafty 
smile spreading over her gypsy-like face. 

‘* If you can, in the name of mercy do it,’’ said 
Andrew, adding in husky tones, ‘‘and do it before 
it istoo late. She is sinking before our eyes every 
day.’’ 

‘*But I must be well paid,’’ said Betsy, her 
little eyes snapping at him. 

«Pay !’’ cried Andrew, eagerly, ‘‘name your 
price and give me the medicine.”’ 

‘* You’re not rich enough,’’ answered Betsy, 
sourly. 

‘*How much do you want?’’ demanded An- 
drew, excitedly. 

‘*No,’’ said the old woman, decidedly. ‘I 
won’t tell you what I want; but send Nathan 
Hickland to me, and if he'll agree to my terms, 
I’ll agree to his.’’ 

‘*Ah!’’ replied Andrew, his face dropping, 
‘*he won’t come. You know how he dislikes 
you.”’ 

‘*T know,’’ said Betsy, savagely; ‘‘ but never 
you fear, he’ll come. You tell him from me that 
unless he calls in my help his daughter is doomed. 
Nothing mortal can save her.’’ 

Andrew looked at the old woman curiously as 
she said this last, and thought to himself, as he 
noted how her small shrewd eyes gleamed with 
cunning, that if the devil ever did choose agents to 
act his will on earth, he had not made a mistake 
in selecting Betsy Hesper. 

‘«Well,’’ said Andrew, with a half sigh, ‘I'll 
do my best, but I don’t believe he’ll come. Good- 
night.” 

And the door closed after him. 

When his footsteps had died away, and nothing 
was heard outside but the howling and whistling 
of the March wind, Betsy turned to Enoch, 
aroused him from his doze, and said, with a satis- 
fied chuckle, ‘‘ He-he-ho! the canting hypocrite ! 
I’ll give him terms—I’ll make him squirm! the 
long-faced saint !’’ 
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Nathan Hickland came to the people of Sandy 
Ridge in the prime of life, a stranger and unmar- 
ried. Old farmer Orne bore witness as to the 
character of the new-comer’s father, who had been, 
he said, a highly successful merchant in Boston, 
until an unlucky venture had crushed at one blow 
both him and his fortune. 

A few years passed, and Nathan, who had 
worked himself into general respect, took to him- 
self a wife, a widow with one child—Drusilla 
Morse. 

To all the neighborhood Nathan was a pattern of | 
probity and godliness. Not a spot nor a blemish 
of any sort marred his good name. He had been 
several times elected by his townsmen to offices 
of trust, whose duties he had discharged with 
scrupulous honesty and fidelity. His religious 
observances were Puritanical in strictness; his 
Sabbath beginning with Saturday’s sunset, and | 
continuing with solemn devotion till Monday | 
morning following. In his dealings with men he 
was stern, close, exacting the uttermost farthing 
due him, and rarely tempering his justice with 
mercy. Yet he would sooner defraud himself 
than cheat his neighbor of a penny; though his 
affection for this world’s goods was strong and | 
abiding, he gave liberally to the regular benevo- | 
lences, and what was more, gave without grudg- 
ing. Besides Betsy Hesper, there were those who 
affirmed that Nathan Hickland was a symmetrical 
hypocrite. They could scarcely tell their reasons 
for so estimating him—probably they had none; 
but disbelieved in him, because it is human nature | 
to set down in our minds as pharisaical those 
whose prayers are longer than ours. 

On his step-daughter Nathan lavished all the 
warmth of his chilly nature. In some form or 
other most of us worship an idol, and he offered 
up his incense “at the shrine of Drusilla. 

But he was not the only one in Sandy Ridge 
who cherished a fervent affection for the brown- 
eyed, rosy-lipped, handsome little rustic maiden. 











Andrew Orne had never seen the day when he 
would not have entered the lists and fought as gal- 
lantly tor her as any of King Arthur’s round-table | 
knights for his lady-love. | 





Drusilla had plenty of red blood in her veins, | 
a natural, healthy color in her cheeks, a well- 
developed form, and that somewhat obsolete or- 
gan, a warm, tender heart. It was the latter, 
probably, that was responsible for her acceptance | 


of a marriage proposal, made her in a choking, 
stammering fashion by Andrew Orne, as the two 
were walking home from prayer-meeting one 
summer moonlight night, such as Cupid delights 
in. 

They were to have been married in the spring ; 
but as spring drew near, Drusilla, hitherto the pic- 
ture of health, began to pale and sink away until 
she was but a phantom of her former rosy self. At 
last, growing weaker and weaker, she was obliged 
to take her bed—the wise grannies around mourn- 
fully croaking that she would never arise there- 
from. . 

Her case was a puzzle to little, old, dried-up Dr. 
McPhedris. He could not tell for the life of 
him what her disease was; although as it would 
have been highly unprofessional, of course he did 


| not own that he was nonplussed. Drusilla suf- 


fered from no visible complaint. She seemed to 
imbibe poison with the air she breathed. Some 
insidious force appeared to be sapping her consti- 
tution, and blighting, withering her whole system, 
as though she were lying in the shade of the 
deadly Upas. 

With no tangible ill to battle, Dr. McPhedris at 
last gave up in despair, and pronounced her hope- 
less of cure; whereat Mrs. Hickland grew frantic 
with grief, and declared that Betsy Hesper could 
alone save her child, even if ske were the limb of 
Satan that Nathan sternly designated her. 

It was a March night, and the rain was beating 
fiercely on the leng, low roof of Nathan Hick- 
land’s house. It had been raining now for four 
consecutive days. No weak drizzling mist was it, 
but a continuous heavy downpouring of the heav- 
enly floods for ninety-six cloudy, leaden hours. 

Nathan Hickland, his wife and Andrew Orne, 
were gathered in a small crescent around the fire- 
place, talking in murmuring undertones, so as not 
to disturb Drusilla, who lay in an adjoining room 
watched over by a kind neighbor. 

‘*Why don’t you go?’’ said Mrs. Hickland, in 
piteous, quavering accents. ‘‘If you love the 
child, why don’t you go, Nathan ?”’ 

‘*Do you suppose,’’ answered Mr. Hickland, 


| reprovingly, ‘‘that if I could give my life for 


Drusilla’s I would not gladly render it up; God 
knows I would. Did not Andrew so far yield to 
you as to go down to this sinful old woman and 
offer to buy of her any medicine she might have?” 

‘* Yes, and what did she say, Andrew?”’ replied 
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Mrs. 
man. 
‘«She said,” answered Andrew, promptly, ‘‘ that 


Hickland, eagerly appealing to the young 


you must come yourself—come aione to her, and | 


she would tell you her price for the medicine. She 
didn’t seem to think I was the one for her to talk 
with. She is queer, you know, and must be hu- 
mored. But we must obey her slightest whim, if 
she can save Drusilla, and she seemed positive she 
could. I don’t think she wants money, for I told 
her to name her price and give me the medicine, 
but she wouldn’t.”’ 

‘Don’t want money ?’”’ exclaimed Mrs. Hick- 
land, querulously ; ‘‘ what in the name of goodness 
does she want then! 
because no one will go down on their knees to 
old Bet Hesper? She wants you to go down to 
Witch Rock, Nathan, and beg of her to come up 
here and doctor the child, and you won’t do it? 


Oh! Lord, you won’t do so simple a thing to | 


? 


save Drusilla’s life 
Mrs. Hickland gave a subdued wail of anguish, 
and wringing her hands, rocked back and forth 
in her chair. 
Nathan paid no attention to his wife’s grief, 
but said gravely to Andrew: 


‘* You say she thought she could help Drusilla?’’ | 


‘«She seemed to know she could,’’ replied 
Andrew, earnestly. ‘‘ She seemed to think that 
on her word hung Drusilla’s fate; that she held 
her life, and could let her live or die as she 
pleased. She told me outright that unless you 
called in her help Drusilla was doomed.”’ 

‘¢1f the Lord wills; not unless!’’ said Nathan, 
sternly; ‘*the winds and the waves obey his will, 
and He rules Betsy Hesper as well; ‘ Out of the 
mouth of the wicked only lying and deceit shall 
come.’ She is a blasphemous old woman, steeped 
to the lips in sin. Many are the curses she has 
flung at my head as I have passed her door. But 


for all her wickedness she may know of some | 


remedy that—’’ 

“Oh! my child! my child! My poor Dru- 
silla!’’ sobbed Mrs. Hickland. 

‘* Andrew,’’ continued Nathan, striving to speak 
in his usual measured monotone, but his voice 
growing husky and hoarse at the last. 
believe Betsy Hesper has any compound of her 
making, that McPhedris knows nothing of, that 
would help Drusilla any ?”’ 

‘*T believe she may have,’’ said Andrew, firmly; 


Must poor Drusilla die | 


** Do you | 


| ‘*and,”’ he added, ‘‘if there is a possibility of 
her having it, I think we should, as Mrs. Hick- 
_land said, go down on our knees and beg the 
remedy of her if we can’t get it without. We 
| can’t wait.”’ 
‘* Nancy,’’ said Nathan, shortly, ‘‘ will you get 
| me my great-coat, while I light the lantern ?”’ 
| ‘*You’re not going out to-night !’’ cried Mrs. 
| Hickland. ‘‘ It’s an awful night; you'll get your 
death !” she expostulated, wiping her eyes on the 
| corner of her apron. 
| ‘*Nancy,’’ said Nathan, in the tone his wife 
_ knew admitted of no reply; “‘I am going down to 
| Witch Rock.”’ 
‘*You might wait till morning; it is a bad 
| night out,’’ ventured Andrew. 
| It might be too late then,’’ answered Nathan, 
_coldly, a gloomy look on his hard, thin features, 
as he rose from his chair. 
_ Mrs. Hickland, secretly glad that her husband 
| had consented at last to do what she had so often 
| urged, and wishing him to go in spite of the 
| raging storm, bustled after the great-coat, and 
, soon Nathan was struggling into it. 
| ‘Let me go with you,’’ said Andrew, stand- 
| ing up. 
‘*The women folks will want you, perhaps. 
| You had better stay,’’ answered Nathan, and put- 
ting his cap over his ears, he took up his lantern 
| and went out into the driving rain. 
| Mrs. Hickland watched from the window the 
| lantern-light creeping like a big glow-worm over 
_ the wet road ; now sinking suddenly out of sight, 
then as quickly reappearing, a point of flame in 
the pitchy darkness. She watched it till straining 
| her vision she could no longer see its gleam, and 
then turned with a sigh, and went into the sick 
_ room, leaving Andrew Orne with his head bowed 
| between his hands, his mind full of bitter, mourn- 
ful thoughts, sitting listening to the dash of the 
rain on the window panes, and mechanically 
| counting the measured solemn ticks of the old 
| brown clock in the corner. 
| Nathan plodded along slowly over the rough, 
_ muddy road, the light of the lantern not apprising 
_ him of the puddles in his path till he had splashed 
_into and through them. Long before he reached 
his destination, the wet condition of things under 
| foot, added to the torrents pouring from above 
on his head, combined to drench him thoroughly. 
| The wild little brook in front of Betsy Hes- 
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per’s rocky home had grown into a small river. | 


On its mad little bosom it had borne away the few 
logs and boards which had served as a bridge. 
And when Nathan stepped aside from the road, 
he found himself up to his knees in water. Wet | 
as he was already, he did not mind wading a few | 
feet, and as he rapped at Betsy’s rough door the | 
water from behind lapped the heels of his soggy | 
boots. He received a snappy summons to come | 
in, and did so. 
Betsy was seated beside her fire, the red light | 
of which lit up the cave and gave a sullen glow | 
to her brown countenance ; her cob pipe between | 
her lips, her cat crouched in her lap, she made as | 
pretty a picture—minus the pipe—of the Witch of | 
Endor as one would wish to see. | 
She showed no surprise as she saw who her 
visitor was ; but a look of artful triumph stole over | 
her face and shone out of her black eyes. 
‘Wet night,”’ she said, tersely, nodding Nathan | 
to a stool. He sat down without a word, trick- 
ling rivulets running from his soaking clothes | 
and forming round pools at his feet. Pushing | 
back his dripping cap, and placing his lantern on | 
the floor by his side, he fixed his gaze sternly on 
the old woman. | 


But if he expected to abash Betsy Hesper with | 


glances, he was mistaken. Stroking her cat she | 
met him with a look as bold as his own, and | 


| foolish wretch I know nothing of! 


woman,”’ he said, quietly. ‘I came here to buy 
some medicine of you, not to talk nonsense. I 
have given over into the hands of the Lord my 
girl and myself, to do with us as He will; but my 
wife still clings to the straw of your assistance, 
and it was to satisfy eal that I consented to come 
to you.’ 

‘* Twaddle! twaddle !’’ said Betsy, snappishly. 
‘* What about Enoch ?”’ 

Nathan’s lips twitched, but he again controlled 
his anger, and said, calmly: 

‘*You are not in earnest about him? Some 
| time ago he came to me with a wild proposition 
| that I should take him to live with me his life- 
time, and in return you would cure Drusilla.”’ 

** And why didn’t you do it?’’ demanded Betsy, 


| puffing savagely at her pipe. 


‘*Why didn’t I? You are mad, woman! I 


| bind myself to take into my household a drunken, 


Where did 


| he come %:-.m? who is he? If he isin need of 


| charity’’— 


‘No one asks for your charity,’’ interrupted 
Betsy, sharply ; ‘‘is your girl’s life nothing? had 
you rather see her in her coffin than see her the 
wife of Enoch Griffin ?”’ 

‘You are trifling with me,’’ said Nathan, sav- 
| agely, ‘‘but I will answer you according to your 
_ folly. Rather than see Drusilla yoked with an 


which, in spite of himself, made his eyes drop to | unbeliever—if he were not the poor fool you speak 


the ground. 


After a moment he said slowly, in his methodi- 
cal fashion : 


of, but the greatest man in the land—I would 
give her up to he God who gave her, without a 


| tear of sorrow.’ 


‘*T am here, and if you have any medicine that | ‘*He-he!’’ sneered Betsy, ‘‘ how pious we are 


will help my daughter, give it to me. 
shall be what you ask.”’ 

** Wait till you hear what I wins ”* said Betsy, | | 
quickly. ‘* But,’ 
give you myterms. Here, I will cure your step- 
daughter, give her full health and strength, but a 
year from to-day she must marry Enoch Griffin. 
You know him—simple Enoch. If you had closed | 


with the offer he made you, you would have fared | 


better. There it is, short and sweet. 
take Enoch for your son-in-law, or let your girl 
die to-morrow—/o-morrow, mind you; she will 


not outlive the day—perhaps not see it, if you 
| is a mild name. 


don’t do as I tell you.”’ 


A dark, red flush passed over Nathan’s spare 
face. 


“I did not come here to talk with a crazy | coming back to his usual self all at once. 
Vou. XII.—14 ’ 


Your pay | | 


” she added, tauntingly, ‘‘I can | 








now! In the old Boston days it was different, 
| hey? Wasn’t quite so saintly then, hey?’’ and 
| Betsy chuckled maliciously. 

A curious change came over Nathan’s face. 
There was one fatal spot in this moral Achilles ; 
in all other parts he was invulnerable. But then! 


| He looked around him cautiously, and then said, 


lowly: 
**You knew me then, when I was walking in 


Either | the broad road? I shudder at the thought of 


what would have been my fate had I been cut 
down in my pride.’’ 

‘*Pooh !’’ said Betsy, contemptuously. ‘‘ Pride 
But an end to this, Nathan 
Hickland. Will you agree to my terms or not ?”’ 

“¢ Agree to them !’’ exclaimed Nathan, harshly, 


‘* Agree 
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to them!’’ he repeated, with stern emphasis, 
** Once for all—no !’’ 

‘¢ Enough, then,’’ said Betsy, angrily brushing 
her astonished cat from her lap, and rising to het 
feet. ‘*I’ll show you a pretty little picture, that 
maybe’ll change your mind—who knows? Only 
a pretty little picture! ha! ha! ha!’’ and with the 
shrill laugh on her lips, the old woman went to 
the back of the cave and bent over her chest. 

What was it that made Nathan half start from 
his seat and look eagerly forward, as if expecting 
to see some vague ghostly form start up before his 
troubled gray eyes? He had heard laughter like 
that before—long, long ago; so far back it might 
have been in another world ; some one had laughed 
that peculiar, ringing laugh, and he had listened 
to it. Up from the mists of the past it came, 
sounding in his ears like a distant echo, and in a 
confused way he began to roll back the years of 
his life one after the other, trying to bring up 
something long gone from his mind. 

Betsy came to him in a minute with the object 
of her search in her hand. She gave it to Nathan. 
One glance, and that which was dim and shadowy 
stood forth clear and bold. It was a portrait—a 


small portrait of a young woman who had lost the 
first blush of her teens, but was still handsome, 
with smooth dimpled cheeks, thin red lips, and 


bold, dark eyes. Nathan’s strong brown fingers 
trembled slightly, as he held the picture before 
him. His eyes were fixed on it, but his brain 
was running swiftly back over the intervening 
years to the time when he was the petted son of a 
rich father in the city. Again he imagined him- 
self madly in love with a black-eyed, cunning 
housemaid in his mother’s employ. What a 
seraphic being he had thought her! He was a 
green young lad, she an unscrupulous woman, 
who knew how to show her beauty. He remem- 
bered his vow of fidelity to her; their secret 
meetings ; how things went on from bad to worse, 
till at last he seized all the money he could lay 
his hands on and fled with her. Then he had 
married her just before his father found out their 
retreat, and posted in hot haste to them. Then, 
when confronted by his father, how coolly his 
love had come down from her lofty devotion to 
him, and confessed her perfect willingness to be 
torn from his arms—for a suitable financial com- 
pensation. How fresh was the disgust with which 
he had given her up and gone home with his father 





in shamefaced despair! Then he learned of his 
wife’s death in a distant city, and did not shed a 
tear at the news. 

In the years that followed, how he had striven 
to wipe the stain from his name by a long life of 
exemplary honor! How he had hidden this epoch 
of his career from every one! How he had 
plastered over the festering sore with good deeds, 
and thought of so much erased! He had never 
done good for good’s sake, but as a penance. He 
was not what he seemed. His enemies were right, 
after all; he was a hypocrite. 

Then he came swiftly back from his retrospect 
to the present. Who was this old woman—this 
Betsy Hesper, that knew of him and his past ? 

Clearing his throat, Nathan said, slowly, his 
voice trembling, and sounding strangely cracked 
and weak: 

‘*This picture you have here—I—’’ he stopped. 

Betsy was leering up into his face. 

‘* Nathan Hickland,”’ she said, shrilly; ‘I am 
Lottie Griffin—not so—I am Mrs. Hickland, 
your lawful wife! Do you know why I want 
Enoch Griffin to marry your pretty step-daughter 
now? Ha! ha! Do you know? He is your 
own son and mine. The ‘ drunken fool’ is your 
son, and ‘the limb of Satan’ your wife! I’m 
not a ghost, either, although I’ve been dead 
many a year to you.”’ 

Nathan was incapable of speech ; his throat was 
dry and parched ; his forehead wet; his mind in 
a daze. But he thought, even in his stupor, that 
the black cat licking her fur by the fire seemed 
somehow rejoicing at the blow he had received ; 
he was sure he saw devilish glee in her round, 
grayeyes. , 

‘‘Well,’’ said Betsy, taking the picture from 
his nerveless:hand, ‘‘what do you think now? 
But you can’t think now, perhaps? Well, go 
home, then, and come again. Remember, I can 
cure Drusilla—your position will be unchanged— 
no one knows but me. As for Enoch, you 
shouldn’t be ashamed of your own son. But go 
home now; you’re in no condition to talk at 
present. Hi! hi! it was rather a surprise.’’ 

Without a word, his head sunk into the collar 
of his great-coat, Nathan took up his lantern, and 
turning, passed out of the cave into the rain and 
darkness, The brook outside surged and dashed 
at his feet. What was the use of his wading 
through it again? Better to lie down and let its 
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waters flow over his burning head. He would 
never know again so sweet a bed as that would be. 
But he floundered through it, and out on to the 
road. Here he debated in his mind—should he 
turn his back on his home and become an outcast? 
He could not do what the woman inside the cave 
commanded him to do. It was impossible! But 
she would not listen; she would drag him in the 
mire, and delight in his downfall. He was dis- 
graced, and so was his wife. Nathan shuddered 
as he thought of her. Poor Drusilla! she at least 
would be spared all knowledge of the scandal— 
that at least was a balm to his wounded pride. 
She would join the heavenly hosts, and he would 
go home to look at her once more ; then, in the 
morning, he would steal out into the world a 
broken-down old man, who would not long sur- 
vive her. 

So Nathan set his face toward home, and 
stumbled blindly on. The brook he left behind 
him rose higher and higher; it was now a roaring 
torrent, raging like a hungry monster round the 
huge rock that stood in its path. It was a fearful 
storm ; its like had never been seen in Sandy Ridge. 

As Nathan neared his house there came to his 


ears the sound of horses’ hoofs, spanking and 


splashing over the watery road. In a moment 
a horse and rider loomed up before him in the 
darkness, and stepping to one side he held up his 
lantern. But instead of dashing past, the horse- 
man reined up opposite him, and exclaimed, in 
trembling, excited tones: 

**TIs it you, Mr. Hickland? Hurry home, for 
God’s sake! Drusilla is worse, is dying! Iam 
going for McPhedris—’’ and Andrew Orne, for 
the rider was he, gave the word to his horse, and 
was clattering away into the night. 

The gall of Nathan’s bitterness was not unmixed 
with honey as he hurried on again with eager 
haste. The one for whose opinion and love he 
cared the most would not see his disgrace with 
earth-dimmed eyes—would not see her mother 
turned from his house to give place to a cursing hag. 

Reaching home, Nathan, after throwing off his 
dripping clothes and putting on dry ones, with 
soft tread and his usual grave demeanor went 
into the sick room. 

Drusilla’s cheek was blanched from the bloom 
of the rose to the whitest of marble. Her blue- 
veined eyelids lay smoothly down over the brown 
eyes, whose light was so near to the shadow. Her 





hair was thrown back from her forehead, and 
crinkled in chestnut waves over the pillow. She 
lay on the bed, calm and motionless, save the fit- 
ful, scarcely perceptible, rise and fall of the snowy 
counterpane over her breast. 

Mrs. Hickland sat at the bedside, with eyes which, 
reddened with weeks of weeping, were sapped dry. 
The neighborly nurse stood back as Nathan came 
forward, and took one of the sick girl’s pale hands 
in his own. 

‘* Drusilla !’’ he repeated the name, but in vain. 

‘It’s no use, Mr. Hickland,’’ interposed the 
neighbor, softly. ‘‘She’s too far gone. She’sa 
goin’ jest as my brother’s wife, Mary, did, in a 
stupor like. She'll never speak or wake again, 
cept in a world better’n this sufferin’ one ; I sent 
Andy Orne for McPhedris, not that it’ll do any 
good, but it’s heathenish to let her die without a 
doctor.”’ 

‘Tick-toch, tick-toch, the tall clock in the next 
room wagged its pendulum back and forth, back 
and forth. The hands on its black-numbered 
dial-plate met at midnight, and still silence 
reigned in the house. Still the drip and beat of 
the storm without—no doctor yet. 

The hours crept slowly around; one, two, three 
passed, still no doctor. Still the grim messenger 
tarried on the threshold, and seemed loth to enter. 

At length, catching herself from her third nap 
in her chair, the nurse said to Nathan, who sat like 
a graven image, with wide-open eyes that did not 
see, “I declare, how the poor dear does hold out ! 
Where can Andy be? Didn’t find the doctor at 
home, most likely. Near mornin’, ain’t it? Oh! 
yah !” and she was presently in the beguiling clasp 
of Morpheus again. One, two, three, four! the 
old clock twanged out the hour. As the last re- 
sonant stroke died away, Drusilla opened her eyes 
and gazed at Nathan as peacefully as if just awak- 
ened from a pleasant dream. 

“ My child !’’ 

Mrs. Hickland started up; but with a smile just 
parting her lips Drusilla again slumbered. But 
the deathly look had vanished ; her breath came 
stronger; a pearly rose tint was creeping over her 
face; a pink flush to her lips; a magical change 
had taken place. 

The rain had ceased falling, the long storm was 
over at last. The heavy clouds that had brooded 
over the earth so long were sweeping away. As 
the gray light of morning crept over the reeking 
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earth and looked into the sick room, Dr. McPhe- 

ris, a sharp-featured Scotchman, and Andrew 
Orne came. The old doctor gave a start of sur- 
prise as he saw his patient’s face. He went along 
to the bed, looked at her earnestly, felt of her 
pulse, and then turning, said to Nathan: 

‘‘She mustn’t be disturbed—coom this way,’’ 
and he motioned them to the kitchen. 

When Andrew, Mr. Hickland and the doctor 
were in the other room, McPhedris turned and 
said, looking sharply at Nathan: 

‘« How is this, mon? I left your bairn at death’s 
brink, and now she’s walking back the other way 
—she’s better. When did the change come?”’ 

‘* She opened her eyes, and looked around the 
room as the clock was striking four,’’ answered 
Nathan. 

Dr. McPhedris grunted, and glanced curiously 
at Andrew. 

‘* Are you sure of the time ?’”’ asked Andrew, ex- 
citedly. 

‘«Sure ?’’ said Nathan, inquiringly. ‘* Yes, very 
sure ; she lay like one dead before that.’’ 

‘‘ Well, then,” said Andrew, in a sort of awe- 
struck tone, ‘‘ old Bet Hesper did have something 
* to do with Drusilla’s sickness, after all.’’ 

‘* What makes you think so?’’ asked Nathan, 
in a strained, feeble voice, trying to feel glad that 
his step-daughter was better, and miserably con- 
scious that he was sorry. 

“¢T’ll tell you,” replied Andrew, rapidly; ‘as 
the doctor and I were riding hard through the 
mud about a mile from the village, I asked him 
the time. He took out his watch and said it was 
just four o’clock. Hardly were the words out of 
his mouth when there came a shock that shook us 
in our saddles. I thought it was an earthquake ; 
our horses stopped short with fright, but we urged 
them on. It was just light enough to see clearly, 
and what do you think we saw? Witch Rock 
has pitched over at last, fell square into the brook 
that undermined it, and left a hole as big as a 
house in the hill behind.’’ 

Andrew stopped. Each knew what the other 
was thinking. Nathan was the first to speak. In 
trembling tones, his face ashy and old-looking, 
his eyes gleaming feverishly, he said: 

‘** And the old woman, Betsy Hesper? Did she 
escape ?”’ 

‘** Na, na,’’ said Doctor McPhedris, shaking his 
head, ‘‘ small sign was there o’ her! The devil’s 


limb was sint down to her master wi’ a thousand | 





ton o’ stone to keep her from rising. It’s a sair 
time she’ll ha’e a crawling out o’ her tomb whin 
the resurrection trump shall sound.’’ 

The old doctor, who was something of a free- 
thinker, chuckled. 

But Nathan did not hear him. He left the 
room, passed quickly up the crooked staircase, and 
never stopped till he was in the topmost chamber 
alone. An outburst of joy found vent in a fervent 
‘*Thank God!’’ But he got no further in his 
prayer. What was he thanking God for? ‘Thank- 
ing him for the sudden death of an old woman, 
steeped to the lips in sin, who, according to his 
own stern creed, was cut off without mercy in her 
iniquity, and was already suffering the tortures of 
the damned? Who was he, to thank God for his 
deliverance at such a price? 

He went down the stairs at a slower pace than 
he had ascended them. His wife met him with a 
smile of joy. 

‘*Nancy,’’ he said, hesitatingly, ‘‘I wish you 
would fix up the north chamber to day; I shall 
bring some one home to occupy it soon.” 

‘* Who ?”’ exclaimed Mrs. Hickland. 

‘** Enoch Griffin,’’ said Nathan, gravely. 

**Simple Enoch? What, and now Drusilla is 
better? ‘That drunken idiot ?”’ 

‘*Hush!’’ replied Nathan, quietly ; ‘‘ my home 
is his if he wishes to come. I intend to take care 
of him for the rest of his days,”’ 

And Nathan was as good as his word. His 
manner from that day underwent a subtle change, 
and somehow no one could be found that liked to 
call Nathan Hickland a hypocrite. As for Dru- 
silla she gained steadily from the eventful hour of 
four on the morning that Witch Rock fell. Soon 
the roses played as of old on her cheek, and in all 
the world a happier fellow could not be found 
than was Andrew Orne the following autumn, 
‘*when the merry wedding bells were ringing.’’ 

It was never known surely what the fate of 
Betsy Hesper was. Whether wakened by the ris- 
ing water’s chilly touch, she staggered out to 
drown in the rushing flood, or whether she lay still, 
undreaming of the doom above her, of course was 
never known. Whether she was a veritable witch 
(in a legend of Sandy Ridge it is stoutly affirmed 
that she was), and whether she ever had anything 
to do with Drusilla Morse’s strange sickness or 
not, 

I cannot tell how the truth may be; 
I say the tale as ’twas said to me, 
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AMERICA’S SONG COMPOSERS. 


By GerorGE BIRDSEYE. 


III. MATHIAS KELLER. 


Maruias KELLER, although not a native Amer- 
ican, deserves a place in this series of sketches as 
the composer of the famous ‘‘ American Hymn,’’ 
which the people throughout the country seem to 
have adopted as one of our few national songs. 

Forming an idea of Mr. Keller from his many 
beautiful and popular melodies, one would natur- 
ally suppose him a young-hearted, gray-headed, 
good-natured, enthusiastic Americanized German ; 
and so in very truth was he. 

Being almost the only representative in this 
country of that peculiar German style in song, so 
tender and graceful, and yet classic withal, which 
has already made Kiicken and Abt so well and 
favorably known, Mr. Keller’s songs seldom ex- 
tend to that outer circle of popularity where the 
hand-organs claim them as their own; but among 
the lovers of German song, and they are many 
among us, they have never failed to obtain the ap- 
preciation and recognition so well deserved. Al- 
though for over thirty years an American resident, 
and during that time striving to amalgamate the 
German element with that of our own country in 
his compositions, yet the former always predomi- 
nated, try as he would; and even the last songs 
he ever wrote, though written to New England 
words, might easily pass as of foreign birth. 

Mathias Keller was born at Ulm, in the king- 
dom of Wiirtemberg, March 2oth, 1813. Dis- 
playing in his earliest years a great love for music, 
he was encouraged by his parents, and afforded 
every opportunity to develop whatever talent he 
might be found to possess. After studying at 
Stuttgart under the best masters, at the age of 
sixteen he was already admitted as first violin in 
the Royal Chapel. There, under Lindpaintner and 
Molique, he remained five years, and, encouraged 
by them, made some fair attempts at composition, 

Ambitious, and anxious for greater proficiency 
in the theory of music, he abandoned his position 
in the Royal Chapel, that he might study harmony 
and counterpoint under the instructions of the 
celebrated Ritter von Seyfried, at Vienna. Three 
years after he was made bandmaster in the Third 














Royal Brigade, which position he held with dis- 
tinction for more than seven years. 

His knowledge of and love for the divine art of 
music had the usual and natural effect of making 
his views and opinions of men and government 
broad and free, even to an extreme. The open 
expression of his republican ideas whenever an 
opportunity offered, made him quite unpopular 
among his superior officers, causing even open 
enmity on the part of some. This unpleasant 
state of affairs only served to strengthen and 
foster the desire he had long cherished of coming 
to America and becoming a citizen of a free 
country. 

Glowing inducements, held out to him by a 
German friend in Philadelphia, increased his ar- 
dor, and a Fourth-of-July dinner with a Mr. 
Thorndyke, an enthusiastic New Englander, a 
representative from the ‘* Hub” travelling through 
Germany at the time, and the conversation that 
passed at that dinner, resolved him. It was Inde- 
pendence Day to him for the first time in his life ; 
and, with full heart and brimming glass, he joined 
in the toast ‘to the United States of America !”’ 

With renewed eagerness and diligence he at- 
tacked the difficulties of the English tongue, and 
soon mastered it sufficiently for his purpose. 

On the 2oth of March, 1846, his thirty-third 
birthday, he put his resolve to be born again in a 
new and happier land into execution, and left his 
native shores for those of a country that had grown 
almost Utopian to his fevered imagination. 

Taking passage from Havre, he found the cele- 
brated Ravel family companions of his voyage, 
and on his way over he composed for them ‘‘ The 
Ravel Polka,’’ which grew so popular here im- 
mediately after. For this he received from the 
music publisher the enormous remuneration of 
one dollar and fifty cents; but even this small 
sum seemed precious to him as his first earnings 
in his new home. 

Soon after his arrival, through the influence of 
his Philadelphia friend, he obtained the position 
of first violin at the Walnut Street Theatre in that 
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city, and afterwards at the Arch Street Theatre. 
Then he became leader for Miss Jean Davenport, 
at the Chestnut Street Theatre. Next he con- 
ducted English and German opera successfully at 
the Callowhill Street Theatre, after which he 
settled for some years in New York. 

Shortly after the civil war began, it may be 
remembered that a prize of five hundred dollars 
was offered by a committee of gentlemen, for the 
best National Hymn. Here was an opportunity 
for our German-American. His love of liberty 
had grown with his growth since his arrival in his 
chosen land, and at this time his patriotism knew 
no bounds; so it was but natural that he should have 
felt himself called upon to compete for the prize, 
or, what was far more precious to him, the honor 
of having written the hymn of the American 
nation. Inspired by such sentiments, he set about 
his labor of love, which resulted in that outpour- 
ing of reverence and love of country now known 
as the ‘American Hymn.’’ The words as well 
as the music were his .own, and the spirit of 
devotion that breathed through the one charac- 
terized the other. 

The following, an extract from a letter written 


by him some years ago, gives an interesting in- 
cident connected with the hymn, in his own 


quaint style. It is quite characteristic: ‘‘ It was 
privately rehearsed by my orchestra, meeting with 
a hearty approval; and it was resolved that the 
hymn should be brought before the public at a 
concert to be given at the Academy of Music, 
New York, the project involving an outlay of 
about six hundred dollars, which I had not at 
hand. My brother at that time had laid aside 
between three and four hundred dollars for the 
payment of an instalment on his house, which 
then was used, together with a borrowed sum of 
two hundred dollars, to give a Grand Union Con- 
cert, at the Academy of Music, which brought on 
a loss of over five hundred dollars, the totai re- 
ceipts of the concert having been only forty-two 
dollars. The consequence of which was, that my 
brother lost his house, while there was yet to pay 
the two hundred dollars borrowed from a friend.”’ 

But even in this disastrous state of affairs, Keller 
was not to be disheartened. His whole soul was 
wrapt up in this one composition, and he felt that 
the sole cause of his failure had been bad manage- 
ment. He determined to try Boston next, and 
there had it introduced to the public and to the 





city authorities, by the performance of several of 
the principal bands. In this manner it soon 
gained the favor and popularity it so well merited. 

On every important public occasion at the 
‘*Hub,”’ Keller’s ‘“‘ American Hymn’’ is the first 
on the programme. At the surrender of the 
battle-flags to the State authorities, it was per- 
formed by Gilmore’s Band, at the special request 
of Governor Andrew. On every Independence 
Day it is the first piece performed on Boston Com- 
mon. At the Great Jubilee, inaugurated by Gil- 
more, the hymn was an attractive feature on the 
programme, and new words, entitled ‘‘ Angel of 
Peace,’’ were written to it, expressly for the 
occasion by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. I have 
spoken thus at length upon the ‘‘ American 
Hymn,” as it is through that composition that 
Mr. Keller is best known to the music-loving 
people, and through that he desired to be known 
and judged, rather than any other of his many 
compositions. 

At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, Mr. 
Keller composed a battle-song and hymn for Ger- 
many, with German and English words, written 
by himself, dedicated to Kaiser Wilhelm, from 
whom he received an autograph letter of acknowl- 
edgment, which he was naturally fond of exhibit- 
ing. 

The words of many of his songs were original, 
and he was quite vain of what he termed his poeti- 
cal faculty ; so much so that about a year before 
he died, he collected and published them in book 
form, duly labeled ‘* Keller’s Poems.’’ 

The compositions of Mr. Keller must number 
over a hundred; a goodly number, none poor, 
many of them remarkable for their grace, tender- 
nsss and beauty. 

‘* Mother, oh, Sing Me to Rest’’ and ‘* Thine 
Image,’’ published by William A. Pond & Co., 
New York, had a great sale in their day. His 
sacred pieces are sung in many churches through- 
out the country; the best known of which 
perhaps are ‘‘ Evening Blessing,’’ ‘‘O, God be 
Thou near me,’’ ‘*Sought and Found,’’ and 
‘Praise of God,’’ the last-named, published by 
Henry Tolman, Boston, being the ‘‘ American 
Hymn” arranged as a quartet, with sacred words. 
‘* Meet Me, Darling one, to-night’’ and ‘* Come 
to my heart, ye faded flowers,’’ published by Wil- 
liam Hall & Son, New York, are beautiful com- 
positions, and have been deservedly popular; the 
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last, with both English and German words, writ- 
ten by Mr. Keller himself. 


from the same firm, is about as sweet a melody as 


he ever wrote, and he used to declare that he loved | 
it second only to his darling ‘‘ American Hymn.”’ | 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, published some of | 


the best of his songs: ‘* Good-night, Little Blos- 
som,’’ subject from Dickens’s ‘‘ David Copper- 
field,’’ ** Angels, let her still dream on,’’ which 
is embellished with an excellent likeness-of Mr. 
Keller, ‘‘ The King and the Miller,’’ ‘‘ She can 
win and fool you all,’’ ‘‘ Fairest and Rarest,’’ 
** Afloat on the Tide,’’ and ‘‘ Girls of dear New 
England.’’ The last-named met with consider- 
able success in that section of the country for 
which it was written. 


The last few years of Mr. Keller’s existence 


‘Daisies in Heaven,” | 


| were tormented with rheumatism, so that he wrote 
but little, and then only when necessity com- 
| pelled him, feeling, too, that he had already 
accomplished his chef-d’auvre in his ‘* American 
| Hymn.” 
Mathias Keller died at Boston, October 13th, 
1875, leaving no family excepting a married 
daughter, with whom he had of late years re- 
sided. We surely owe it to him to endeavor, if 
only by means of this slight sketch, to preserve 
the memory of one who for thirty years has been 
' one of us, and who so thoroughly assimilated our 
American spirit and love of country as to be in 
| every sense of the word as good and true a 
| patriot as though native born, and whose contri- 
| butions to our national songs entitle him to a 
| place among America’s composers. 





CHESS AND ITS ANTIQUITY. 


By JosiE KEEN. 


By the unanimous consent of all nations, chess 
holds the first place among social amusements. 
Unlike all other games, it is not one of mere 
chance, but requires deep thought and skill to be 
well played; and therefore men of science have 
considered it not beneath their dignity to spend 
hours over the chess-board, when otherwise. they 
would scarcely have allowed themselves relaxation 
from study. 

The history of this game has engaged many 
able pens. According to Sir William Jones, it is 
decidedly of Hindoo invention. In a learned 
memoir on this subject, inserted in the second 
volume of the ‘‘ Asiatic Researches,’’ he says: 
‘¢ If evidence were required to prove this fact, we 


may be satisfied with the testimony of the Persians, | 
who, though as much inclined as other nations to | 


appropriate the ingenious invention of a foreign 
people, unanimously agree that the game was im- 
ported from the West of India in the sixth cen- 
tury of our era.”’ 

It seems to have been immemorially known in 
Hindostan by the name of chetfuranga, the four 


angas, or members of an army, which are ele- | 


phants, horses, chariots and foot soldiers. And 


| natural corruption of the pure Sanscrit word, it 
_was changed by the old Persians into chetrang. 
The Arabs, who soon after took possession of this 
country, had neither the initial nor the final letter 
of this word in their alphabet, and consequently 
| altered it further into shetranj, which afterwards 

passed into the modern Persian, and at length 

into the dialect of India, where the true deriva- 

tion is known only to the learned. Thus hasa 
| very significant word in the sacred language of 
| the Brahmins been transformed through successive 
| changes into our modern chess; and by a whim- 
| sical concurrence of circumstances, given birth to 
| the English word check, and even a name to the 
| exchequer of Great Britain. 

In allusion to Antiquities, Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner, in his ‘‘Mummies and Moslems,’’ after 
_ speaking of the wonderful clearness of some of the 

sculptured as well as pictured representations on 
| the walls, gives an interesting account of his 
| search after the harem of Rameses III., where the 
_ king is represented as attended by his harem, and 
| playing at draughts with a favorite. 
Mr. Warner’s search proved not in vain. Ina 
| close tower two representations were found. The 


in this sense the word is frequently used by epic | second one described bears more upon the subject 
poets in their description of real armies. By a| before us. He says: ‘In the other more de- 
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faced picture, the Pharaoh is seated as before, but 
he is playing at draughts. In his left hand he 
holds some men, and his right is extended, lifting | 
a piece from the draught board. His antagonist | 
has been unfortunate. Her legs are both gone; | 
one hand has disappeared. There remains of this | 
‘favorite’ only the outline of part of the body, | 
the right arm and the hand which lifts a piece, 


the throne, and the king summoned the Brahmin 
to teach him the game as a newamusement. The 
virtuous Brahmin availed himself of this opportu- 
nity to instil into the mind of the young tyrant 
the principles of good government, and to awaken 
him to a sense of his duties. Struck by the truth 
which Nassir inculcated, the prince conceived an 
esteem for the inventor of the new game, and 





and a suggestion of the left arm extended at full | assured him of his willingness to confer a liberal 
length, and pushing a lotus bud close to the king’s | remuneration if he would mention bis own terms. 
nose. It is an exhibition of man’s selfishness. | Nassir demanded as many grains of wheat as would 
The poor woman is not only compelled to enter- | arise from allowing one for the first square, two 
tain the despot at the game, but she must regale | for the second, four for the third, and so on, 
his fastidious and scornful nose at the same time. | doubling for each square’of the sixty-four on the 
It must have been very tiresome to keep the left | chess-board. 
hand thus extended through a whole game. What | ‘*The king, piqued at the apparently trivial 
a passion the Egyptians had for the heavy perfume | value of the demand, desired him somewhat 
of this flower! They are smelling it in all their | angrily to ask a gift more worthy of a monarch 
pictures.” | to bestow. When, however, Nassir adhered to 
This account clearly proves the antiquity of a | his first request, the prince ordered the required 
similar game in Egypt. | quantity of corn to be delivered to him. On cal- 
Of the invention or origin of this game various | culating its amount, the superintendents of the 
accounts are given. A Hindoo legend represents | public granaries, to their utier astonishment, found 
it as invented by the wife of Ravanen, King of | the demand to be so enormous that not Behub’s 
Lanca, or Ceylon, to amuse her husband with an | kingdom alone but even all Hindoostan would 


image of the war which, in the second age of the | have been inadequate to the discharge of it. The 
world, was besieging his capital. 





king now admired the Brahmin still more for the 
The high degree of civilization which the court | ingenuity of his request than for the invention of 


his game, and appointed him Prime Minister. 
His kingdom was thenceforth prosperous and 
happy.” 


of Ravanen had attained at so remote a period is 
worthy of notice. An ancient Hindoo painting 
represents his capital regularly fortified with em- 





battled towers. He there defended himself with 
equal skill and valor; thence he and his subjects 
were denominated magicians and giants, Ravanen 
seems to have been the Archimedes of Lanca; and 
his science must have appeared supernatural to the 
invader, Rama, and his wild horde of mountain- 
eers, who were termed in derision satyrs or apes ; 
whence the fable of the divine Harooman. 
Among various traditions as to the occasion for 
the invention of chess, is the following: ‘ Behub, 
a young and dissolute Indian prince, oppressed his 
people in the most cruel manner. Nassir, a Brah- 
min, deeply grieved by the prince’s excesses and 
the lamentations of his subjects, undertook to re- 
call the tyrant. With this view he invented a 
game in which the king, impotent by himself, is | court and the cloister. 
protected only by his subjects, ever of the lowest Many interesting accounts are given of the 
class, and frequently ruined by the loss of a single | various ways in which the game has been played. 
individual. Blindfold ; one skillful player directing the moves 
“The fame of this extraordinary invention reached | of several games even from a distance ; by living 





The claim of the Hindoos to the invention of 
| chess has been disputed by some in favor of the 
| Chinese ; but as they admit that they were unac- 
| quainted with the game till one hundred and 
| seventy-five or two hundred years before the 
| Christian era, and the Hindoos unquestionably 
| played it long before that time, the pretensions in 
favor of the Chinese must naturally fall to the 
| ground, 
As far as we can learn from conflicting opinions, 
| it was as early as the sixth century that chess was 
brought from India to Persia, whence it was spread 
| by the Arabians and Crusaders all over the then 
| known world. In Europe it became, during the 
| Middle Ages, the favorite indoor pastime of the 
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chess-mates, etc. Lord Lytton, we are told, 
recently revived in India the amusement of play- 
ing chess with living men. During his visit to 
Mooltan, after receiving and replying to an ad- 
dress from the municipality of the city, he engaged 
in a novel game of chess with Colonel Millett. 
The chess-board, if such a term may be allowed 
to a carpet of red and white calico with checks a 
yard square, having been spread in front of the 
hall, chessmen—men and boys—dressed in oppos- 
ing red and white uniforms, appropriate to the 
various pieces, were marched in and took their 
places. Then by word of command each living 
piece moved to the square indicated, and a very 
lively game ensued, ending in an easy victory for 
the viceroy. 

An Emperor of Morocco, who once indulged in 
such a game, is said to have added a terrible real- 
ism to the game by causing all the pieces taken 
during its process to be beheaded. 

Of various automaton chess-players we have all 
heard ; few productions, however, in the automati- 
cal art have been more admired than the cele- 
brated chess-player invented by Wolfgang de 
Kempelen, a Hungarian gentleman. In the year 
1769 he was invited, by order of the Empress 
Maria Thersa, to attend certain magnetical experi- 
ments by a Frenchman of the name of Pelletier. 
While in a familiar conversation with the Empress 
during this exhibition, M. Kempelen hinted that 
he thought himself able to construct a piece of 
mechanism far more surprising than those her 
Majesty then witnessed. The curiosity of the 
Empress was excited; and she exacted from M. 
Kempelen a promise to make the attempt, which 
he kept. In six months he produced his auto- 
maton chess-player, which excited the highest 
admiration and excitement at Vienna. 

For some time M. Kempelen declined exhibit- 
ing it in public, and although liberal offers were 
made to purchase it, yet he laid it aside, and even 
took parts of it to pieces. In this disjointed state 
it remained for several years, until a visit made by 
the Grand Duke Paul of Russia and his consort 
to the court of Vienna, when the Empress signi- 
fied a wish that it should be exhibited for their 
gratification. 

In five weeks it was repaired, and the imperial 
visitors were so delighted by its performances that 
they urged the proprietor to permit its public ex- 
hibition. He at length complied ; the automaton 





was shown in various parts of Germany and 
France, and in 1785 it was brought to England. 
On the death of M. Kempelen, in 1819, the auto- 
maton was sold, and again visited the British 
metropolis. 

The automatical pretensions of the chess-player 
have been doubted ; and certainly there were cir- 
cumstances connected with it which might give 
rise to suspicion. The room in which exhibited 
had an inner apartment, within which appeared 
the figure of a Turk of natural size, sitting behind 
a chest three feet and a half in length, two in 
breadth, and two and a half in height; to this 
chest was attached the wooden seat on which the 
figure sat; the chest was movable on castors to 
any part of the room. On the top in the centre 
was an immovable chess-board, upon which the 
eyes of the figure were fixed. Its right hand and 
arm were extended on the chest, and its left, some- 
what raised, held a pipe. Certain doors, two in 
front and two in the back of the chest were opened, 
and a draw in the bottom of it, containing the 
chess-men and a cushion whereon to place the 
arm of the figure, were pulled out. Two lesser 
doors were also opened in the body of the figure, 
and a candle was held within the cavities thus 
displayed. The doors and the draw having been 
closed, the exhibitor wound up the works, placed 
a cushion under the arm of the figure, and chal- 
lenged any individual of the company to play. 

In playing, the automaton always made choice 
of the first move and the white pieces. It also 
played with the left hand; the inventor, as it is 
said, not having perceived the mistake till his 
work was too far advanced to alter. The hand 
and fingers opened on touching the piece, which 
it grasped and conveyed to the proper square. 
After a move made by its antagonist, the auto- 
maton paused for a few moments as if contem- 
plating the game. On giving check to the king, 
it made a signal with its head. If a false move 
was made by its antagonist, it tapped on the chest 
impatiently, replaced the piece and claimed the 
move for itself as an advantage. If the antagonist 
delayed any considerable time, the automaton 
tapped smartly on the chest with the right hand. 

In M. Kempelen’s time the game was invariably 
won by the automaton, though it was repeatedly 
lost when, on his death, it was purchased by M. 
Malzel. At the close of the game, the automaton 
moved the knight with its proper motion, from 
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place to place, over each of the sixty-three squares | 


of the board jn turn, without missing one and 
without a single return to the same square. 

As these phenomena appear at first sight far 
beyond what mere mechanism can effect, various 
conjectures have been offered as to the means by 
which they were produced. 
proof is wanting, there are strong reasons, how- 
ever, for believing that the movements were not 
those of mere automaton, for notwithstanding the 


apparent display of the interior of the chest and | 


the figure, yet ample space may have been left 


unopened for the concealment of a person of 
ordinary size behind a false back to the narrowest 
division, Still it was a marvelous contrivance, and | 


might well excite great wonder and admiration. 
Chess, as we all know, is now cultivated by all 
civilized nations, and its theory and practice have 
been investigated by innumerable writers of ability ; 
therefore we will not attempt in this brief article 
to enter into or discuss the various scientific 
moves, etc. During the present century the popu- 
larity of the game has largely increased, owing to 
the establishment of chess periodicals; to the 
interest attached to public contests between great 
players, also between various clubs, and to the 
influence of assemblies or conventions of amateurs, 
such as the tournament held in London in 1851, 


Although positive | 


and the congress which met in New York in 
1857. 

In the numerous legends and curious anecdotes 
| which adorn its annals, in its venerable nomen- 
clature, which, says one, has been transmitted 
through all the changes of language from the 
earliest tongues of the Indo-European stock to 
the latest; in its singular combination of idle 
amusement and mental toil, and in the fascination 
| which it has ever exercised over its votaries, chess 


forms a remarkable chapter in the history of the 
_ world, Monarchs like Haroun-al-Raschid, Tamer- 
lane, Charlemagne, Charles XII., Frederick the 
Great, Napoleon I., and philosophers like Voltaire, 
Leibnitz, Rosseau, and Franklin, have found 
| delight in its study and pleasure in its practice. 

Alone among games its use has been sanctioned 
by the priesthood of all beliefs—Catholic, Prot- 
estant, Buddhist, and Moslem. Erudite writers 
have illustrated its history, and acute intellects 
have elaborated its theory, until at length it has 
become the subject of an extensive and pleasant 
literature. Nor is the world likely to tire of an 
amusement which never repeats itself, of a pastime 
which presents to-day features as novel and charms 
as fresh as those with which it delighted, in the 
morning of time, the dwellers on the banks of the 
Ganges and Indus. 
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By Guy 


I. 
THOUGH oft the wind’s weird treble roars across the wold, 
And billowy clouds with sharpest outline lie 
O’er sombre pines that darken cold, blue sky, 
Yet days of mildness come, for blossomy spring is nigh! 
And willow twigs that line the gurgling brook, 
When shafts of sunlight flash to deepest nook, 
Are touched with warm color deepening into gold! 


Il. 
The snow-bird bids adieu to old gnarled apple-tree, 
For from its hollows now the deep white drift is spent; 
And through dead leaves that formed his cosy shelter tent 
The blithe gray squirrel peeps, there barks in sweet content. 
On frowning height, long seen in silhouette, 
Stand the lithe ash trees that have grandly met 
Old winter’s Titan front, yet still wave tall and free! 


AINSLEE. 


Ill. 
Yon birch’s dainty. sprays, like mesh of lace droop near 
The friendly neighborhood of lofty trees, 
That spread in spring their network to the breeze. 
Here some strange phase each day the poet sees, 
And picturesque effects bizarre and new; 
Bark, limb and brush of every form and hue, 
With beech’s spiky buds and osier’s plumes appear! 


Iv. 
Now vernal hemlock boughs light up the forest glooms, 
And maple’s crimson corymbs blush below ; 
We dream of cowslip bells that soon will show 
Their yellow buds above the melting snow ; 
The ruby berry and the glittering leaf, 
The white anemone whose pure life is brief, 
| And the green blades and sweet pink apple-blooms ! 
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JOAQUIN MILLER AND LORD BYRON. 
By A. F. BrinGEs. 


THE poet of the Sierras is an ardent admirer of 
Lord Byron. There is nothing remarkable in 
this, however. If the poetry of the illustrious 
Englishman possesses such rare interest for even 
the chance reader, naturally it should charm one 
whose eye traces the faintest outlines of beauty, 
whose ear is alert to the most dulcet sound, 
whose very soul is full of melody, and who, withal, | 
a child of Nature as he is, has made the works of | 
Nature’s great interpreter a study. 
admiring even mimics the gait of the admired, it | 

| 





but evidences the intensity of the admiration. | 
The evidence accumulates when, in a poem en- 
titled ‘‘ By the Sundown Seas,’’ he has more to 
say of the author of ‘‘ Childe Harold’’ than of 
the strand on which he treads combined with the 
ocean that rolls in magnificence before him. 

But Miller is candid and clever in his praise, 
and the fair-minded experience real delight in 
reading: 

‘The day before my departure for Europe last 
summer, a small party sailed out to the beautiful 
sea front of Sancilito, lying in the great bay of 
San Francisco, forever green in its crown of 
California laurel; and there the fairest hands of 
the youngest and fairest city of the New World 
wove a wreath of bay for the tomb of Byron. I 
brought it over the Rocky Mountains and the 
seas, and placed it above the dust of the soldier- 
poet, as desired. 
dusty wall of the church at Hucknall Tokard, 
above the coat-of-arms of the Byrons and the 
small stained tablet placed there by the poet’s 
sister.’” 

At the tomb of Byron, Mr. Miller writes: 


“T seek in vain for name or sign 
Of him who made this tomb a shrine,— 
A Mecca to the fair and fond 
Beyond the seas and still beyond. 

Where white clouds crush their drooping wings 

Against the snow-crowned battlements 
And peaks that flash like silver tents; 
Where Sacramento’s fountain springs, 
And proud Columbia frets his share 
Of sombre, boundless wood and wold, 
And lifts his yellow sands of gold 
In plaintive murmurs evermore; 


It hangs now on the dark and | 














Where snowy dimpled Tahoe smiles; 

And where white breakers from the sea, 
In solid phalanx knee to knee, 

Surround the calm Pacific Isles, 

Then run and reach unto the land 

And spread their thin palms on the sand,— 
Is he supreme—there understood ; 

The free can understand the free, 

The brave aud good the brave and good.” 


Mr. Miller does not attempt to cover Byron’s 


That the | faults, but he appeals to those who appreciate 


“A poet’s passion, sense of pride, 
His sentiment, the wooing throng 
Of sweet temptations that betide 
The wild and wayward child of song.” 


As to himself he reaches this conclusion: 
“In men whom men condemn as ill 
I find so much of goodness still, 
In men whom men account divine 
I find so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw a line 
Between the two, where God has not.’’ 


There is a feature to his admiration of Byron, 
however, in which Miller is not justifiable. He 
may mimic his gait, if he will; he may write any 
number of pretty sayings about him; but he should 
not borrow too largely of his poetic creations. It 
matters not that ‘‘By the Sundown Seas’’ is 
written in Spenserian verse, as ‘‘ Childe Harold,’’ 
although Miller places himself right where the 
famous pilgrim stood, with the deep, blue ocean 
before him; inasmuch as he apostrophizes the 
author of the celebrated apostrophe instead of the 
waste of waters. Nor does it matter that ‘ Cali- 
fornian’’ is metred as ‘*The Giaour,’’ both 
relating deeds of violence and bloodshed. But 
it is significant that the same horse and rider 
should appear in both. I quote from ‘ Cali- 
fornian :” 

“And who rides rushing on the sight 
Adown yon rocky long defile, 
Swift as an eagle in his flight? ... 

But now he grasps a tighter rein, 

A red rein wrought in golden chain 
And in his tapidaros stands, 
Half-turns and shakes two bloody hands, 
And shouts defiance at his foe; 
Now lifts his broad hat from his brow 
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As if to challenge fate, and now 
His hand drops to the saddle-bow, 
And clutches something gleaming there.” 


In this half-halting, defiant attitude he is de- 
scribed as having 
... “A brow so full and high 
Its every feature does belie 
The thought he is compelled to fly... 
A brow cut deep as with a knife 
By many a dubious deed in life; 
A brow of blended pride and pain 
And yearnings for what should have been.” 


After a momentary pause, in which the pursu- 
ing foe seems to have been utterly discomfited, 
“He grasps a gilded gory rein, 
And wheeling like a hurricane, 


Defying wood, or stone, or flood, 
Is dashing down the gorge again.” 


Compare this with Byron’s description of his | },;, » 


infidel outlaw in flight : 


“ Who thundering comes on blackest steed, 
With slackened bit and hoof of speed ?” 


After a fit but passing description of horse and 
rider, as afforded by this first glance, the poet 
adds : 


**On, on he hastened, and he drew 
My gaze of wonder as he flew; 
Though like a demon of the night 
He passed and vanished from my sight, 
His aspect and his air impressed 
A troubled memory on my breast, 
And long upon my startled ear 
Rung his dark courser’s hoofs of fear. 
He spurs his steed, he nears the steep 
That jutting shadows o’er the deep; 
He winds along, he hurries by, 
The rock relieves him from my eye... 
He wound along, yet ere he passed 
One glance he snatched as if his last, 
A moment checked his wheeling steed, 
A moment breathed him from his speed, 
A moment in his stirrups stood... 
He stood—some dread was on his face, 
Soon hatred settled in its place... 
His brow was bent, his eye was glazed, 
He raised his arm and fiercely raised, 
And sternly shook his hand on high, 
As doubting to return or fly... 
How loud his raven charger neighed— 
Down glanced that hand and grasped a blade. 
That sound had burst his waking dream, 
As slumber starts at owlet’s scream, 
The spur hath lanced his courser’s sides, 
Away, away for life he rides... 
The rock is doubled, and the shore 
Shakes with the clattering tramp no more.” 


| suggests Byron’s inquiry 


These two pictures in detail afford a striking 
similarity. In both the background is a moun- 
tain fastness. A trim, spirited horse, mounted by 
a daring, mysterious rider, dashes wildly into 
view of asolitary watcher. Withal, the horse is 
well shod. Byron has ‘‘the clattering iron’s 
sounds’’ to awake the caverned echoes, while Mil- 
ler speaks of ‘‘the courser’s sounding feet,’’ be- 
neath which 

“The rocks are flashing as a forge.” 


He further mentions ‘‘ the iron hoofs’’ that re- 
sound like thunder from the ground, all of which 
**Who thundering 
comes,”’ etc. 

Byron’s horse is ‘fa raven charger.” Miller’s 
rider wears a long, flowing serape, ‘‘ as black as 
| crape,’’ and supports ‘‘ long, silk locks of blackest 
which stream, banner-like, in the wind, 
| beneath the shadow of his broad-brimmed hat. 
| It would be a dark picture indeed if the horse 
| were also black; so his color is changed : 





«He is not black, nor gray, nor white, 
But ’neath that broad serape of night 
And locks of darkness streaming o’er, 
His sleek sides seem a fiery red— 
They may be red with gushing gore.” 


I emphasize a few words in this quotation just 
to ask Mr. Miller’s admirers what is the color of 
that horse ? 

In both pictures the rider checks his steed, 
stands in his stirrups, lifts his hands as if in 
menace to a pursuing foe, then lowering it grasps 
a weapon, 

“As if to something more than dare.” 


Here the only seeming dissimilarity occurs, 
Miller’s rider is actually pursued by an enemy, 
who, however, is terrified into an effectual halt, 
whereupon the pursued continues unmolested on 
his way. Byron’s ‘‘ Giaour,’’ in a parting glance 
at a distant city illuminated for the feast of Bairam, 
becomes so blinded by passion he imagines him- 
self pursued by anenemy. And so he is; but it 
is an invisible enemy, the very embodiment of 
Moslemism. He menaces with lifted hand, then 
brandishes a dagger; but not until aroused from 
his trance of passion by the neigh of his impatient 
steed, whom he then spurs to escape the unwel- 
come scene. Thus the dissimilarity is only seem- 
ing. 

‘«The Giaour’’ records the daring of an infidel 
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hero to avenge the death of a maiden. 
fornian’’ is likewise a tale of revenge, although 
the hero assumes the filial but less romantic task 
of avenging the death of his parents. In other 
occasional brief passages a similarity exists be- 
tween the two poems; but in their completion 
they are so utterly unlike in mastery of plan and 
execution that they are unequally associated 
together. 

Mr. Miller has won for himself a somewhat dis- 


“ Cali- | 


tinctive character as an American poet. With all 
his eccentricities, he has written much genuine 
poetry. His first ventures secured him fame, 
which has steadily increased with after produc- 
tions. But he should guard himself in his admira- 
tion of literary models. He should at least be 
careful about copying their creations. We can 
forgive him in this instance, as ‘‘ Californian’ is 
the poorest of his long poems; but let him avoid 


| this in the future. 





CARITA CONEJOS. 


By F. E. Hamitton. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


*¢ CoLoNEL Ratpu DEwotr.”’ 

Carita Conejos’s face blanched, the card fell 
from her fingers, and her limbs trembled beneath 
her; but an instant later she turned to the negro 
servant, and with all of her native dignity said, 
quietly : 

‘¢ Admit him, Duke.”’ 

The footman bowed and retired, and Carita, 
once more alone, gave free rein to the turbulent 
thoughts which raged within her bosom ; thoughts 
born of a moment, yet freighted with the destiny 
of years. 

‘*So he has come at last, and Iam a waif again! 
Only a burden and a hanger-on! Can it be so? 
Oh, my father! my dear, dead, foster father! 
Surely you did not mean to leave me thus; you 
loved me too well !’’ and with a sob the girl cov- 
ered her face with her hands. ‘‘ ‘If Ralph re- 
turns, the estates are his; until then their rents 
and profits belong to Carita Conejos, my beloved 
daughter.’ How well I remember the words! 
It is as though the will was read but yesterday. 
Then I was an heiress; but now I—’’ 

Before she could follow her sad reflections fur- 
ther, the great oaken door from the hallway 
swung slowly open, Duke’s resonant voice an- 
nounced ‘‘ Colonel Ralph DeWolf!’’ and her 
visitor was before her. 

Carita arose. 

The man who faced her was a gentleman ; that 
she saw at a glance. Tall and magnificently 
formed, with glossy brown hair and mustache, 
and clear, steel-blue eyes, he was the direct oppo- 





site of his hostess, who was a Spaniard in all 
a Spanish lady’s dark-haired, dark-eyed splendor ; 
and for a single breath, standing there beneath 
the mansion roof that had sheltered half a score 
generations of the old Georgian family, one the 
heir-apparent and yet a stranger, the other a 
stranger and yet ruler of it all, they gloried un- 
consciously each in the other’s beauty. Then 
suddenly flushing with the thought of his imperti- 
nence, Ralph DeWolf stepped quickly forward, 
and extending his hand, said in a full, rich voice; 

‘* And this is Carita, wy father’s daughter?”’ 

‘* Yes, Carita,’’ replied the young girl, with an 
answering blush as, drawn almost irresistibly to- 
ward him, she placed her hand in his; “ but not 
your father’s daughter, only his ward.’’ 

‘* He never wrote me of his ward,’’ said Ralph, 
with a bright smile ; ‘‘ but often of his daughter.’’ 

And so their acquaintance began. 

Howard DeWolf was a Georgian planter of im- 
mense wealth; Ralph, his only child, motherless 
from his birthh When a mere boy, angered at 
some childish punishment inflicted upon him by 
his father, he had fled from his beautiful home, 
shipped upon a whale ship, and parent and child 
never met again. 

After an absence of ten years he wrote from 
Russia, where he had found employment, and from 
that time until the death of his father many letters 
passed between them. ‘The old gentleman longed 
to see his boy’s face once more, and constantly 
urged him to return. Ralph as constantly replied 


that he would; but he was growing wealthy, and 
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still delayed, and one December night Death | 
came while the son was yet in a far-away land, | 
and Howard DeWolf closed his eyes in that eternal 
slumber which all men must sleep. 

Ten years before, and while Ralph’s fate was 
still enshrouded in mystery, General DeWolf, for 
such was his title, while in Cuba had adopted a 
Spanish child, a little girl, whose parents had 
fallen victims to that curse of the Indies, yellow 
fever. She had no fortune but her beautiful face 
and figure, for, although from a noble family, her 
parents were poor; but to General DeWolf she 
became the light of his life, and as the years | 


added maidenhood to girlhood and her charms | 
more fully unfolded, the old gentleman’s heart 
warmed to her as toa child of his own, and he 
always styled her ‘‘ daughter,’’ and treated her as 
such until he died. 

She knew of Ralph, but understood that they 
were to share the great DeWolf estate between | 
them, even as brother and sister ; and so, with her 
adopted father, she looked forward with pleasure 
to the time when he should return. 

But when the General died and his will was | 
opened Carita found herself penniless. | 
“Tf Ralph returns, the estates are his; until 
then their rents and profits belong to Carita Cone- | 
jos, my beloved daughter ;’’ so it ran. She was | 
a pensioner, and that only until Ralph returned. | 
Blood was thicker than water, and at the last the | 
old man could not divide the grand property that | 
for nearly two centuries had continued in his family, | 

And this was why Carita’s cheek paled when | 
she received Colonel DeWolf’s card. | 

Ralph’s call lasted for an hour; and then, de- | 
spite all requests on the part of his beautiful hos- | 
tess, he arose to leave. | 

‘* But, sir,”’ said Carita, at last, as they stood | 
together on the veranda beneath the flowering | 
magnolias, and drank their intoxicating perfumes | 
with each rich breath of the morning air, ‘* but, | 
sir, this is your house now; I have only kept it for | 
you until you should return. The will said—”’ | 

‘‘Not another word, Carita. My father’s | 
daughter was to keep all until I returned. It | 
may happen that I have not yet returned, but only | 
called. May I come again to-morrow, and will | 
you see me?”’ | 

‘‘With pleasure, Colonel DeWolf,’’ replied the | 
Spanish girl, and with a sweeping bow the Geor- 





gian sprang to his saddle and was gone. | 


' the world within. 
| life suddenly became ‘golden-hued and crim- 
/son; warm with something warmer than mere 


Carita turned and slowly reéntered the house. 

On the morrow he did call again, and his call 
was longer than before, yet he still refused to 
make the DeWolf mansion his home, and after 


lunch rode away to the little hotel at town. 


And so the days swept by—days of richest 
wealth and color, days of Southern glory; April 
days, yet bright with smiles nor ever wet with tears. 

And even as ran the world without so ran 
To Ralph and Carita, too, 


_ acquaintance, ripe with a richer ripeness than 
| mere friendship can ever give; and the steely 


eyes glinted softly, and the stately head was often 
bowed as the Colonel sat within the vineclad ve- 
randa, or paced the cooler pathways that wound 
along the river’s bank with his hostess by his side, 
while the black eyes grew luminous and tender, 


and the luscious red lips trembled as Carita bade 
| her foster brother ‘‘ good-morning”’ or ‘‘ good- 
| night.”’ 


Yet no word of love had been spoken. 

Ralph was still a visitor, and that only. Each 
night he rode away, as surely each morning to re- 
turn. But one morning he came not. In her 
pretty breakfast-room, where so often they had 
sat together, Carita waited ; waited and watched, 
dreading lest some disaster had overtaken him ; 
but the hours fled and she was still alone. 

The day died, and sad with a deeper sadness 
than she had ever known before the beautiful girl 
sought her chamber. 

‘*Why should I care!’’ she exclaimed, when 
alone, ‘‘he is nothing to me. Nothing but a 
friend, and the son of one who was very kind to 
me. And I—I am but a waif, a hanger-on, a 
beggar! Oh, why has he known me at all! 
Better, far better to have sent me the word to go 
at once than thus to torture me day by day, when 
at last I must bid this beautiful home farewell! I 
hate him! I hate him!’’ 

In the morning old Carroll Vingt, the family 
solicitor, breakfasted with Carita. 

‘*T have a message for you, Mademoiselle,’’ he 
had saia; ‘‘ but it will keep,’’ and he sipped his 
rich coffee, and chatted of the crops, the weather, 
and Colonel DeWolf as though all of life were but 
dainty breakfasts with beautiful women in sunny 
rooms; while the girl’s heart throbbed and trem- 
bled, and one thought filled it continually. 

‘* The message has come at last; the message 
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which the coward dared not tell me himself, I | Mr. Vingt!’’ 

am to go!” ‘*One word more, Mademoiselle, and I will 
Breakfast over, the lawyer proposed an adjourn- | listen for hours; I have not finished my message. 

ment to the library, where having seated Carita | The Colonel desired that I should also deliver to 

he placed himself at her side and drew from his | you this note.’’ 

pocket a bundle of papers. | The girl tore the wrapper from the dainty paper, 
One he handed her. | glanced at it, then suddenly rising walked to the 
‘‘ This you will recognize, Mademoiselle; it is window. 

General DeWolf’s will.’’ | For five minutes there was no sound in the 
‘«T know it,’’ replied the girl, with slow utter- | room save the ticking of the little French clock 

ance ; ‘*I know it, and its disposition of the prop- | upon the mantle. Then Carita turned. 





erty.’’ ‘*T have no questions to ask, Mr. Vingt. I will 
“You will then be kind enough to look at | keep the estates.” 
this,’’ said Vingt, handing her a second paper. | ‘It is best,’’ replied the old lawyer, bowing ; 


She unfolded it. | €and now, if there is nothing further, Mademoi- 
‘‘ This indenture, made this Fourteenth day of | selle, I will retire to the veranda and smoke my 
April, in the year of our Lord One Thousand | cigar,’’ and again bowing courteously he left the 
Eight Hundred and Sixty-three, between Ralph | room. 
DeWolf of Bayton, Georgia, party of the first part, | The same instant the girl kissed the note pas- 
and Carita Conejos of the same place, party of the | sionately, and hid it in her bosom. This was all 
second part—’’ | it said: ** Carita, mia, if you love me, you will 
She stopped. | accept the trust I place in your teeny I will 
“What is it? What does it mean? Speak, | return for mine own soon. Your Ralph.”’ 
rea I — it all, I do not under- | ‘ . a al P : m F ‘ a ” : : 
stand it; tel] me what it means. ay second, Eighteen hundred and Sixty-five. 
The lawyer smiled, and taking the paper from | A chill, raw morning for Georgia. Great lait 
her hand he turned it carelessly and showed her a | of cloud, half rain and half fog, sweeping in from 
bold,"clear signature at the end, ‘‘ Ralph DeWolf.’’ | the sea, lay along the coast and stretched their 
‘*It is simply this, Mademoiselle,’’ he replied; | damp fringes far inland. A sad wind, weary 
cal a on a ne —— nh — —— of —— moaned among the 
under his father’s will to Ralph DeWolf, a title- | dripping leaves; the little birds twittered dole- 
deed transferring the same without recourse to you | fully and hid beneath sheltering branches ; the air 
and your heirs forever. I drew it at the Colonel’s | was unsavory with an odor of burned fields, and 
direction the first day after his arrival; but he | all Nature seemed to be in mourning. 
ordered me not to deliver it until he had gone | Ralph DeWolf urged his horse to greater speed. 
again.’’ | The road was heavy, but he knew it well, and 
For an instant Carita’s heart stood still, then | he only noted the surrounding desolation by a 
the rich blood flooded her cheeks, and her lips | passing glance; for his keen eyes were ever bent 
trembled while she asked, as she took the paper in | before him, seeking the first glimpse of the great 
hand once more: stone chimneys of the old mansion, for he was 
** And he—has he gone ?”’ coming home. ‘Two years had gone, and now 
‘*Back to Russia,’’ replied Vingt. ‘‘ He sails | he had come to claim his own; his estates, his 
to-day from Charleston for New York, there to take | wealth, but dearer than all, his darling, his love, 
steamer for Bremen. His business was such that | Carita! 
he could remain no longer.’”’ Suddenly, as the man rode splashing through 
Gone to Russia! Then he cared nothing for | the muddy holes and thundering across the higher 
her, and her heart lied when, looking into his | ground, his horse shied, and as his quick hand 
eyes, it had whispered ‘‘he loves you!’’ Gone! | shortened the bridle rein a figure rose before him ; 
Leaving her the DeWolf estates rather than to re- | the figure of a negro, wet and ragged, hatless and 
main with her a burden, or a charge even upon him. | shoeless, with haggard face, and great, appealing 


Her eyes flamed. She raised her head quickly. | eyes. 
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‘* Massa Ralph !”’ 
‘Hello, you rascal, what do you want ?”’ cried 


| but she hide in de cellar, massa, ater de ole house 


the rider, half in anger, ‘‘ and what do you mean | 


by frightening my horse in this way ?”’ 
‘« Massa,’’ replied the other, pulling at his griz- 
zled forelock, ‘‘ don’ ye kno’ me? I’m de ole 


| don’ see her no mor 


footman; I’m what use ter be Missy Carita’s | 


Duke !’’ 
“Used to be!’’ cried Ralph. ‘ You used to be 
Duke! Great Heavens, what has brought you to | 


this?’’ and he gazed in astonishment upon the 
wretched specimen of humanity before him. 
** Are you sure you was Duke ?”’ 

‘« Yes, Massa, berry sure. But I aint Duke no 
longer. I reckon dar ain’t nobody nuffin’ no 
longer. 


Oh, Lord! dat I should lib to see dis | 


get burned ’til she mos’ starved ; an’ I brung her 
cornpone ebery day from ole mammy Johnson’s 
cabin down the gulch ; but one mornin’ I fin’ her 


gone. Jes’ gone, massa; runned away, and I 
, 9) 


Ralph reeled in his saddle groaning. 

‘And you, do you not know which way she 
went, or where? When was all this ?”’ 

‘*Mo’ dan a week since she ’speared, massa ; 


| an’ if I knowed whar she war I’d foller her,’’ re- 


day,’’ and the man shook his hands above his | 


head in agony. 

‘‘But, Massa, I wan’ ter tell ye som’fin’. I 
hearn ye war comin’ dis mornin’, and I kem down 
de road to meet ye. It’s som’fin’ bad, Massa ; 
awful bad !”’ 

Ralph’s heart gave a great leap and then stood 
still. Could Carita be dead ? 

‘« What is it ?”’ he cried, hoarsely. 

‘* De sojers come, and dey was a battle, Massa; 


plied faithful Duke with tears in his eyes, 

The lover flung the negro a handful of gold, 
turned his horse eastward again, and rode back to 
the little town. 

There he saw what he had not noticed in the 
early morning. All was fear and mistrust, each 
one dreading his neighbor, and none daring to 
speak above a whisper of the recent raid. 

After several days, however, of persistent search- 
ing, Ralph obtained the story of how the war-tide 
had swept through the quiet country, and he also 


_ learned that Carita had been seen passing through 


a big battle jes’ up de ribber ’bout half a sight | 
from de niggers’ quarters, an’ de shells dey sot de | 


quarters afire and burned ’em, and burned de ole 
house, too, an’ all de fields, and de niggers run’d 
away, an’ eberyting is gone ’cept me, massa, jes’ 
*cept poor oie Duke. 
Missy Carita she gone, too.’’ 

‘‘ Carita gone! What do you mean, Duke ?”’ 
half shrieked Ralph. ‘‘ Gone! was she killed, or 


captured, or what? Tell me, quick, or I will ride | 


you down 


‘* Neider, massa, she not killed or captured ; 


An’, massa, worse dan dat, | 


| the town on her way to Charleston, where she had 
| friends. 


Thither he followed her, and found out 
her friends, but only to be again disappointed ; 
for from them he learned that two days before she 
had sailed for San Diego with an old Spaniard, 
Gonzales Conejos by name, a great uncle who 
lived in lower California. 

Gone !. two days only had separated them ; but 
now a widening waste of water lay between, and 
each moment Carita, his darling, his heart’s wife, 
was drifting further and further from him. He 
was almost in despair. 

Ten days later Colonel DeWolf was one of those 
who made up an overland party bound across the 


| plains to the Pacific Coast. 
1 
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Bestpe that plain white stone, that bears his name alone 
Black-lettered deep for aye, at hush of noon I stood; 
Through tall pines overhead the warm June sunlight shone, | 
And lit historic river, lovely town and wood. 
Another grave, round which green vines like ivy hung, 
Upon its headstone bore the gifted Thoreau’s name, 
So near, one pine for both its tender dirges sung. 
And o’er the grave of each lay noontide’s shaft of flame! 
So there between the two with sacred thoughts I knelt. - 


| A 


Save chirp of timid bird, the stillness grew profound, 


I saw the last faint trace of white cloud o’er me melt, 


And near to Nature’s heart seemed each grand dreamer’s 
mound ! 


| Soon breath of balm, methought, from Walden Lake will blow, 


Embrace soft breeze now kissing yonder gray old manse, 
nd o’er these sleepers sink with tone like river’s flow, 
While here Night’s summer dream doth mystery entrance, 


| This sombre shade all lit by Luna’s pitying glance ! 
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A SERIO-SATIRE, 


By Barry ALDEN. 


To be successful, at the present day, 
Young Lawyers, listen to a speedy way: 


To gain the road, I first, of course, premise 
You’ve passed the Bar that at the entrance lies; 
Have solid brains, and litile that’s ethereal,— 
In fact, that you begin with good material ; 
Prepared for patient labors, self-denials, 

For know this life you choose is full of trials. 


No longer innocently nurse the dream 
That smiled through college days, a luring gleam, 
That Law, as practiced now, is a profession ; 
Just disabuse yourself of that impression,— 
Except that most, perhaps, profess too much, 
Profess to hand!e what they dare not touch, 
Profess of Law and Justice to be minister, 
Whereas they practice at the Bar that’s sinister. 
I mean the rare old meaning of the word, 
Which, thus applied to-day, would be absurd. 
No, you will know full soon, my legal brother, 
Law is a dusiness, just like any other ; 
In all the various tricks of trade imbued,— 
Where you must be unprincipled and shrewd, 
Cnnning and sharp, pretending to believe, 
Fearing deception, yet first to deceive. 


We shall suppose you now have made your start, 
Eager for work for brain, and hand, and heart,— 
(That last commodity I’d not advise: 

Keep it at home, locked safe from curious eyes). 
You’ve a small office, in a business street, 

With furniture, books, stationery complete ; 
You’ve “hung your banner on the outward walls,” 
And wait, and wait, and wait whoever calls. 


Your friends send clients for your ’prentice hand, 
While they themselves yet in the background stand ; 
Clients who fight and strive, in fear and doubt, 

For what, perhaps, they’re better off without ; 
So take their part—and keep it, if you can; 
Twill only show you are the better man. 


Impress your victim, spite of seeming youth, 
That you combine experience with truth, 
Knowledge with confidence, wits ne’er asleep ; 
Be crafty, cold, calm, dignified and deep. 

But, first of all, insist on a retainer; 
Whatever’s done, you’re then so far the gainer. 
Never agree beforehand on your fee; 
When all’s concluded, he can count—and see. 
Make him no promises of any kind, 
Nor say you’ll sure succeed, nor show your mind ; 
Speak of the difficulties in your way, 
But that you’ll do your best to win the day, 

VoL. XII.—15 


And, if the case is as he represents, 

You think you can, at not too great expense. 
| When he is gone, sift all that he has said, 

| One-half believe, the rest keep in your head. 


The chronic litigant is quite a prize ; 
Though daily poorer, time must make him wise. 
He hives experience as the bees hive honey, 
And gains in wisdom what you gain in money. 


Always fight shy of having woman clients, 
And seldom on their statements place reliance. 
When they consult you, in their tangled quarrels, 
Don’t let them carry off the Liar’s laurels; 
Believe no word, although you answer Yes, 

Till you’ve examined all the witnesses. 


When you begin to study up your case, 
Straight put yourself in your opponent’s place; 
Make all his points as though they were your own, 
Then turn, and fight both sides yourself, alone. 
Don’t fear to work, if you your brain would trust ; 
The mind will not wear out as soon as rust. 
Don’t stand upon another’s legs; depend 
On self alone, the safest, surest friend. 
In all law business, to the weak, the rocks 
Upon the road are merely stumbling-blocks ; 
But to the strong, keen-eyed, the way is known 
To make of each an easy stepping-stone. 


Some say the Lawyer’s business is—to lie : 
Truth is far better, if he have it by; 
There’s that, however, oft can make fact tremble, 
And you must learn it well—’tis Zo dissemdble. 
Except yourself, distrust both man and thing, 
Without that knowledge proof alone can bring. 
Of all your clients’ matters, and your own, 
Unless with purpose, let no word be known. 
A priceless art, and best acquired when young, 
Is when and how to keep the silent tongue. 


| Learn all you can of other men’s affairs ; 
| But never let them trip you unawares, 
| Study your fellows—lawyers, laymen, all,— 


Better than books they’ll answer to your call. 


| Be smooth and affable, and full of spunk ; 


Don’t lose your tempers; and, sirs, don’t get drunk! 
That brainless pleasure you should let alone, 
Who’d know another’s thoughts, and hide your own. 


If fools for too much speaking need admonishing, 
A wise man for his silence may need punishing ; 
So keep the happy medium to the drop— 
| Say all you have to say,—enough, then stop! 
| But in your saying there’s a proper way : 
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Avoid monotony, avoid display. 

The suaviter in modo best is followed, 

And, like some poisons, sweet until it’s swallowed. 
Be natural—that is, appear to be, 

And kindly show—but what you'd have them see, 
With high-flown morals interlard your speech ; 
But make your practice pay, whate’er you preach ; 
Like that good clergyman, who, for the weal 

Of his parishioners, their chosen teacher, 

Took for his Sunday’s text “ Thou shalt not steal,” 
And stole the sermon from a brother preacher. 


Nothing admit, excepting when you must: 
Make it a merit—thus ward off distrust. 
Be always on your “ learned brother’s”’ tracks, 
Watching each move, to ward off sly attacks ; 
Ever prepared for making sudden shifts, 
For you must “ fear the Greeks, e’en bringing gifts ;” 
And guard lest your attention be diverted 
When most required, and don’t get disconcerted. 
Know that the danger that you apprehend 
Is always less a danger to defend. 
Give good for evil—that your rule I trust is, 
So give your opponent justice for injustice. 
Learn both the speech and silence of the eyes; 
Real sentiments and purposes disguise. 


Whate’er contempt of Court you have, don’t show it: 
Judges don’t like to see it, though they know it. 


When witnesses to testify are loath, 
Exclaim: “‘ Remember you are on your oath! 
“ You swear it? What, sir? Swear it? Can you know 
“ The very words you said ten years ago ? 
* Ridiculous!’ Somewhat that style with some; 
On others “ Oily Gammon” you might come, 
And softly soothe them like an evening prayer, 
And draw them out before they are aware. 
Again, with others you must talk, turn, strain, 
Ask the same question o’er and o’er again, 
E’en twenty times, if you have failed with fewer, 
Till they shall wish they were at howe, or you were, 
In his excitement, one might go so far 
As to express his thought of what you are; 
However much your anger may be stirred, 
Hearing, be sure to hide that you have heard. 


There are two words that carry more effect, 
Used with discretion, than one would suspect ; 
I need not say that they are, “/ object !” 
Another two, if used by an adept, 

May do much service: these are, “J except /” 


In speaking to the jury do not try 
To captivate the men of brightest eye ; 
But single out the dullards, stults and fools,— 
By flattering thus you turn them into tools ; 
And, in the jury-room, they’re yours, you’ll see, 
Till all agree with them or—disagree. 


Study advantage of the Law’s delays ; 
ou'll find that, as a general thing, it pays. 





Though Nations fall, though Death has come and gone, 
Time and the costs still travel up and on, 

While clients languish, tossing in their sleep; 

Ah, ’twould make any but a Lawyer weep! 


The motive moves the act; be that but pure, 
Though ill result, you are from blame secure; 
Now your pure motive is the suit to win, 

So fear no condemnation, “ but go in!” 

Yet be not over-confident and rash ; 

Good mixed with bad makes most successful hash: 
The craft of evil is so prodigal, 

So over-cunning, and so dull withal, 

It oft itself over-reaches, and supplies 

To good the means to outwit its infamies. 


When trying cases disappoint surmises, 
*Tis sweet to make successes by surprises; 
To come up smiling when he thinks you’re down, 
And happy note your adversary’s frown, 
Now, after such successes in the Courts, 
Anonymously send journals full reports. 


What’s gone before is but the mere routine; 
Now a few general rules to go between, 
Enabling you your fellow-man to cozen, 
Conveniently condensed into a dozen. 
Take all together as your legal guide, 
The world wil! look on your success with pride, 
Your bank account will glad your eyes to see, 
Your College dub you with an LL.D. 
RULEs. 
I. Of our great models take a careful pick, 
But always have your own peculiar trick. 
II. Being a man, of course you feel with men, 
And make their cause your own. Right—do it then! 
III. To other’s interests be by faith allied,— 
As long as they’re with yours identified. 
IV. Let your discretion all your frailties smother ; 
Avail yourself of frailties in another. 
V. Whene’er you err, err on the proper side; 
Don’t charge too little may be here implied. 
VI. An outside fee a failure oft retrieves ; 
N’er let the right hand know the left receives, 
Make sacrifice of passion or of pride, 
To put yourself upon the winning side. 
Scorn not the humble; there is this excuse: 
The lowest sometimes can be made of use. 
Don’t waste your force, yet constantly apply, 
For powers weaken when they listless lie. 
Be cautious who you have to do your work; 
Nor be too confidential with your clerk, 
To se/f be false, deny it no one can, 
You cannot then be true to any man, 
This last rule you perhaps might underscore: 
dn following Conscience—drive it on before: 


Just follow faithfully this simple plan, 
Lawyer you'll be—but will you ke a Afan ? 
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By EGBERT 


One of the pleasant memories of my boyhood is 
an old-fashioned farmhouse. It was once the 
home of a venerable man who has long since gone 
the way of all the earth. To my mind, the best 
room in that house was the kitchen. There was 
no stove in it then; but there was something far | 
better, viz., an old-fashioned fireplace. How well | 
I remember it. On one side of it the good old | 
man used to sit and watch the smoke of his pipe 
as it was drawn into the deep, wide chimney. 
His aged wife used to sit on the other side, and 
she too smoked. Very often the dog lay before 
the fire between them. I can see him now sound 


asleep; but uneasy and frequently whining as if | 
scenting in his dreams the ghosts of game that he 
had killed, or as if preparing to fight with some 
phantom enemy. Who can tell what dogs dream 
about? for they have their dreams as well as 
human beings do. 

In winter there was always a huge backlog in 


the fireplace of the dear old house, and on the 
backlog a good sized forestick, and then plenty of 
smaller sticks on top of these. When this goodly 
pile was all ablaze with dancing flames, as you 
looked out of the window into the darkness you 
could see another fire just like the one in the 
fireplace, and by such a fire it is said the witches 
make their tea. 

Did it ever occur to you that fire can call forth 
music? Sometimes you can hear what may be 
called the singing of the logs, for intense heat 
will draw from them sounds that are by no means | 
unmusical. The soothing power of such music is | 
wonderful. Sitting by a bright fire one chilly | 
evening, I became completely absorbed in watch- | 
ing the strange, fantastic shapes into which the | 
flames would throw themselves, and it seemed as | 
if the sticks were talking with each other as they | 
snapped and crackled in the blaze. I soon forgot | 
where I was. The present and the past seemed to | 
blend just as tree-tops and clouds do at twilight | 
when you cannot tell where woodland ceases and | 
cloudland begins. I had not seen the old farm- | 
house for years, and yet at last I was there once | 
more. I was again seated before the ample fire- | 





place enjoying the generous fire as only a boy can. | 


L. Bancs. 


Whence came that sharp, quick snap as if some 
spiteful imp dwelt in the fire, and meant not only 
to sputter and scold, but to throw live coals at me. 
Ah, that was a hemlock stick, and then I heard it 
say to the log on which it lay, ‘‘I wish I were 
well out of this place.’’ The hemlock stick had 
a tongue of fire, so no wonder it.could talk. ‘I 
wish, too, that I were once more waving in the 
breeze. How well I remember the nest that the 
crows built in my branches. How they used to 
caw, and what wild flights they sometimes made 
when their neighbors, the hawks, used to attack 
them and chase them through the air far above the 
tops of the highest trees. A curse upon the farmer 
who cut me down, and peeled the bark from my 
round trunk for that nasty fellow the tanner to 
grind, and then soak in his horrible tan vats. 
What agony I endured at the saw-mill when these 
cruel saws were cutting me up into boards. And 
now all that is left of me will soon be ashes. Ah, 
it is hard! The old Indian chief Logan used to 
love me, and he thought of me when he said, ‘I 
am an aged hemlock. I am dead at the top.’ 
Well, well, who knows but I may meet him in the 
spirit land, if there are hemlocks on the happy 
hunting-grounds.’’ 

Just then another voice broke in. It came 
from a bit of hickory that was just ready to 


'tumble from the backlog into the bright coals 
| below. 
| true, every word of it. . It is too bad that we poor 


‘*Yes, dear hemlock, what you say is 


sticks, who have never injured anybody, should be 
here. Think of what I enjoyed in the woods 
before I was cut down by the pitiless axe. The 
shy partridge built her nest near me. How beau- 
tifully she used to drum in the long summer after- 
noons! The woodpecker, with red head and iong 
bill, would sometimes find a dainty meal in my 
dead branches. And those fighting bluejays, how 
often have I heard them screaming and scolding 
in the trees near me! How the squirrels used to 
run up my trunk, and jump from limb to limb 
when I was loaded with ripe nuts! They were 
nimble fellows. How they barked with delight 
in my topmost branches! Sometimes they quar- 
reled, and said hard things to each other. The 
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gray squirrel seemed to despise his black brother 

because he was black, and the fox squirrel thought 

he knew too much to associate with either. He | 
claimed to be a distant relative of Reynard, whose | 
name he bore. But who ever saw such impudent | 
little upstarts as the saucy, chattering red squir- | 
rels!' What awful sights I used to see when the 
hunters, with noiseless tread, would step carefully 
along on the dry leaves, hiding behind the trees, 
and all to shoot some happy young squirrel that I 
was dandling in my leafy arms. Oh, how it used 


to make me feel when one fell from my arms shot | 
How I shuddered as I heard him strike | 


dead ! 
the ground. Sometimes I was unkindly treated 
by the boys; but that was nothing compared with 
what I suffer now. They could not wait for me 
to drop nuts on the ground for them, and so they 
would throw clubs and stones at me, as if I were a 
stingy miser instead of a generous friend. Such 
bags of nuts as they carried away, and such good 
times as they had in the winter evenings, eating 
them around the kitchen fire, just such a fire as 
this! But now—’’ 

I heard no more from the hickory stick, for it | 
fell between the andirons, and as a light puff of 
fine white ashes rose, a handsome stick of maple 





that had been waiting for a chance to speak, thus 
began: ‘* And what have I done, dear fellow-suf- | 
fers, to be thrust into this uncomfortable brick | 
prison, where I am suffocating with smoke and 
ashes, and where I must soon be ashes myself? | 
We all came from the same place, and seem to be 
sharing the same fate. I remember the happy 
spring days when I stood in the woods, a blithe, | 
young sapling among the great strong maples. I 
can see now what used to be a pleasant sight—the | 
sap buckets, and the fire of brush, and logs where | 
they were making maple sugar. Once there was a | 
sugar party in the woods. How strange it looked | 


pieces of snow; for there was a little snow in the 
corners of a rail fence near by. Ah! how many 
people are indebted to the maple family for the 
syrup that makes their buckwheat cakes so deli- 
cious. Precious little gratitude have any of us 
ever received for our sweet favors. How beauti- 
ful we used to look in autumn! No painter ever 
saw more lovely colors than the varied hues of our 
leaves. What glowing red! I never saw the like 
of it but once, and then I saw it only for a 
moment on the cheek of a sweet girl who was 
reading a letter. ‘The woods were like a summer 
sunset in those rare Indian summer days. The 
death of the leaves was painless, and how beauti- 
ful! I wonder if the death of human beings is 
ever half as lovely. Well, all things have an end, 
and soon we shall be beyond the reach of these 
tormenting flames. It has done me some good, 
brother hickory and hemlock, to hear you talk so 
freely.” 

Just as the maple stick uttered these words, or 
just as I seemed to hear them, a half-burned stick 
broke in two, and one end of it fell on the hearth. 
The brown dog at my feet jumped up suddenly, 
and as he did so I heard a hearty laugh from a 
little boy who was standing at my side. ‘‘ Why, 
papa, what a nap you have had! You nodded 
and nodded, and turned your head this way and 
that as if you were listening to something in the 
fire.’’ Sure enough, I had been asleep, and the 
talk of the sticks was all a dream. There was a 
fire before me; but I was not in the old farm- 
house. I was no longer a boy, but the father of a 
dear boy who was laughing at me. I was sitting 
by my own firseside, and in my dreams had gone 
far back into the dusky shades of ‘* Auld Lang 
Syne,’’ and with pleasant memories of old times 
crowding upon me, had heard the sticks in the 
old fireplace talk with each other. But the good 








to me to see just as many girls as there were boys. old man and his wife, alas! they were sleeping 
They were country lads and lassies, and every | quietly in the churchyard many hundred miles 
lad held his lassie by the hand, though I could | away. But I shall never forget what the sticks 
not tell why, for she did not act a bit as if she | said, and I shall never look into the ample depths 
wanted to get away from him. What fun they | of a fireplace, sparkling with ruddy flames, with- 


had, and how they enjoyed the sugar wax on | out being reminded of this pleasant dream. 





WE should cheerfully make the best of our situa- | Every man is born for heaven, and he is re- 
tions, remembering that true endeavor achieves | ceived in heaven who receives heaven in himself 
success, and noble purpose wins substantial good. | while in the world, and he is excluded who does not. 
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Franklin’s Velvet Suit—Dr. Franklin was pleased 
with the reputation of a philosopher, which his calmness, 
sagacity and reticence justified. His charity made him 
tolerant of opposition, and even forgetful of personal insults. 
But on one occasion he indicated that even a mild philoso- 
pher could show resentment, and that, too, in a dramatic 
way. 

When, as the agent of Massachusetts, he appeared to sup- 
port charges against Governor Hutchinson before the Privy 
Council in London, he was assailed in a coarse and impu- 
dent style by Wedderburn, the Attorney-General. The 
Lords of the Council chuckled over the indignity offered to 
the American Representative. Instead of learning from him 
the facts on which the Colony’s opposition was based, and 
thus laying a foundation for mutual reconciliation, then pos- 
sible, they tried to overwhelm him with obloquy. 

Without a murmur, or even attempting to exonerate him- 
self from the lawyer’s charges, he submitted to whatever 
they pleased to say, as though he were a statue. But one 
circumstance shows the impression which the insults had 
made on him. During his appearance before the Council 
he was dressed in a particular suit of velvet. He never 
wore that suit again till February 6th, 1778, the day on 
which he signed, as Minister of the United States, the 
treaty of alliance with France, an alliance which made cer- 
tain the independence of the Colonies. 





Brooke Watson, Lord Mayor of London, was a pros- 
perous merchant who traded with Massachusetts as else- 
where. A gentleman at Newburyport, Massachusetts, has 
letters and statements of accounts of Watson’s dealings with 
his family about 1792.. It was of Watson, whose leg had 
been bitten off by a shark, that the story is told of the in- 
quisitive Yankee who asked Mr. Watson how he had lost 
his leg. The mayor promised that he would answer the 
question if his Yankee friend would put down five pounds 
as a pledge that he would not ask a second question on that 
subject. The money was put up,yand the mayor said, “ It 
was bitten off.’’ “Bitten off,’ said the Yankee; “ what bit 
it off?’? This question forfeited the five pounds, and the 
mayor refused to answer any further questions. 





Relics from the Mayflower.—A member of the family 
of John M. Towle, of Newmarket, New Hampshire, has a 
pair of earrings which were brought over in the Mayflower 
by John Stuart, nephew of Charles II., and Mr. David 
Knowles, of North Hampton, has a pair of spectacles which 
were also brought over in the Mayflower by one of his ances- 
tors. Though the bows are rough in appearance, the glasses 
are not equaled by any of modern make. 





How Mice Sing.—In the January number of PoTtTEr’s, 
a correspondent asks, “ Do Mice Sing?” and an incident is 
related. Musical mice do not sing by a current of air pass- 
ing through the larynx or musical box—that prominent pro- 














tuberance in the upper part of our throat. On the contrary, 
an equivalent for vocal chords are vibrating folds of the skin 
just at the outlet of each nostril. By forcing air with a little 
extra force, entirely depending on the will of the mouse, 
such is the tension of those valvular folds, a shrill note is 
produced. The performer varies the tone from a grave to 
an acute sound at will. There is a curious resemblance to 
the varying harmony of an olian harp, and the songster is 
undisturbed when a concert has been fairly commenced. 
When caged, and the performing prisoners become familiar 
with the surroundings, they will sometimes sing with the 
ardor of a veteran canary, 

Singing mice are not very common. Usually they are 
found in a range of country between the 42d and soth 
degrees of latitude north. Houses have been superstitiously 
supposed to be haunted by ghosts of murdered ladies, who 
thus announced themselves by a soft wail between ceilings, 
under the hearth, in cellar walls, chamber closets, or a dis- 
mal garret—the terror of chamber-maids, and all heroic ser- 
vants. The mechanism by which the singing is accomplished 
is thought to bear some analogy to that by which a cat purrs. 
Both, when in operation, indicate a quiet, pleasant state of 
feeling on the part of the individual. Possessing this rare 
musical talent, which is an elevation above ordinary mice, 
the singers are quite as prone to mischievous nibbling depre- 
dations as their less accomplished relatives with long tails, 





An Interesting Spot.—On the road between Niagara 
and Queenstown stand the remains of an old oak tree which 
possesses considerable historical interest from a tradition 
connected with it. It is that in one of his pedestrian excur- 
sions to the falls, the “* Bard of Erin’? sat down under its 
wide-spreading branches, and composed the “ Woodpecker 
Tapping.” It goes by the name of “ ‘Tom Moore’s Oak.” 





A Lafayette Living.—The name of Lafayette is dear to 
every true American. The sacrifices which the young 
marquis made for his adopted country, his attachment to 
Washington, and his military skill, render him a hero in the 
eyes of lovers of liberty. His family is nearly extinct. But 
one nephew is still living, George Lafayette, formerly an 
officer of Algerian Spahis, but who was unwilling to serve 
under Louis Napoleon after the infamous coup a’etat of 
1851, and retired to private life. He is now living in re- 
tirement, at the age of sixty, on a small estate in Auvergne, 
France, where his family originated. It was suggested that 
this representative of the Lafayette family be invited to take 
part in the Centennial Celebration of American Independ- 
ence, in 1876, but we never learned what arrangement was 
made. It would have certainly been a pleasant sight to all 
who remember the services of the young marquis in winning 
our independence to have looked on the last survivor of the 
family name. 

It is said to be an authentic, but not generally known in- 
cident of history, that Lafayette sent for a hogshead of earth 
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from Bunker Hill, to be placed over his body at his inter- 
ment. The Selectmen of Boston received and attended tc 
the application, giving a certificate of the genuineness, of 
the shipment. 


The Old Fifer and His Comrade.—The re-union of 
aged comrades, separated since youth, is often very touch- 
ing. Who can help thinking of Holmes’s “ Hic jacet, Bill; 
hic jacet, Joe?” A friend of ours was at a recruiting meet- 
ing, in 1862, in a Jittle Western town, when there stro!led 
into town an old drummer, with his drum and his sticks. He 
was remarkable in the skill with which he whirled his sticks 
in the air while drumming. Soon a crowd gathered about 
him, among the rest an old fifer who lived in the town. It 
was soon arranged for some music. These old musicians 
were introduced, passed the ordinary salutation, and went to 
work, They were old, and gray, and bowed; and as our 
friend looked at them he thought of Scott’s minstrel, who 
was “infirm and old.’”? Soon the drummer dropped his sticks, 
faced square round before the fifer, rubbed one hand over 
his own eyes, and with the other pushed up the fifer’s cap, 
then peered into his eyes, saying: ‘ John, didn’t you play 
that at Lundy’s Lane, as we charged on the British, when 
the sun was setting? I drummed it there by your side.” 
The fife and the drum-sticks fell together, and the two old 
soldiers were in each other’s arms. It had been nearly half 
acentury. Time had hacked at their bodies till they were 
covered and seamed with scars. But there was something 
in the music that had defied all changes. 


The oldest house in America stands in Southold, Long 
Island, and from the date of its erection in 1639, has been 
in continued occupation down to the present time. In the 
year above mentioned a colony of thirteen persons from 
England landed in the harbor, among whom was Barnabas 
Horton, the builder of the house. A portion of the house 
was once used as a Court of Sessions, and the judge’s bench 
remained therein until within a few years. The house, as it 
stands at present, consists of three parts—the oldest being 
built in 1639, the next in 1665, and the wing finished in 


1835. 


There is an octagonal pulpit in the old parish church at 
Newbury, England, not very large, nor high, but of elaborate 
design, It is of stone; and to protect it from destruction at 
the time of Cromwell and his general church desecration, 
the parish caused it to be whitewashed with a thick coating, 
and thus make it appear a rude thing, and not worthy of 
attention. In this state it remained from then till recently, 
when, by accident as it were, the true nature of it was dis- 
covered, and it was found that originally it was richly 
gilded in especial parts, and painted with positive colors 
for the remainder. The wash has been removed, and it 
is to be re-decorated and put back in its original style and 
condition, 


A King Sentenced.—In colonial times, when Colonel 
Archibald Cary was a magistrate, living at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, a man who was much disliked by his neighbors on 





account of his vindictiveness and general meanness came be- 
fore the old Colonel and informed him that his neighbor, John 
Brown, had violated the game law by killing a deer before 
the Ist of September. Now, although Brown was a good, 
honest, poor man, much esteemed by his acquaintances, 
Esquire Cary was bound to issue a warrent for his arrest, 
and when Brown appeared before him he confessed that he 
had killed the deer, knowing at the time that he was violat- 
ing the law, but that his wife had a great longing for venison, 
and knowing that the deer daily frequented his cornfield, 
she gave him no peace. He had begged her wait a little 
while till the 1st of September, but she vowed she would not 
wait. So he killed the deer. The old magistrate, seeming 
full of compassion, said : 

* Brown, the law is explicit; you will have to pay the fine, 
which is £5.” 

“ Lord bless your heart, Colonel Cary,’ said Brown, “ all 
I have on earth would not sell for £5.” 

“Well, then,” said the justice, turning to the law and 
reading, without paying strict attention to punctuation or the 
exact position of the words, “ Whoever shall be guilty of 
shooting, snaring, trapping, or in any way killing a deer 
within this, his Majesty’s Colony of Virginia, at any time 
between the Ist of May and the Ist of September, shall pay 
a fine of £5, and, if he is unable to do this, the punishment 
shall be awarded by thirty-nine lashes on the bare back, well 
laid on, one-half to be given to the informant, and the other 
half to the king.” 

“Mr. Constable,” said his honor, “as we are enjoined to 
do justice and love mercy, and where an odd amount which 
is not capable of an equal division is to be divided between 
a rich man and a poor man, I always give the poor man the 
largest share; you will, therefore, give the informant in this 
case the twenty lashes, and whenever you catch his Majesty, 
the king, in this colony, you will give him the nineteen.” 

So the majesty of the law was maintained, much to the 
satisfaction of all who knew the odious informant. 


The captain of the vessel in which Whitefield came 
to this country, in 1740, gave Mr. Ebenezer Cleaveland, of 
Rowley, Massachusetts, then a student in Yale College, an 
umbrella. When he died he gave it to the grandmother of 
J. Bartlett Patten, druggist, in Boston. When she died it 
came to the mother of Mr. Patten, who resides in New 
Hampshire, and’ holds the umbrella with precious care. It 
is very large, heavy, and covered with green silk, and is in 
good condition. Its age, as it appears, can certainly be 
traced to be one hundred and thirty-eight years, 


Mr. George Hutchins, of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
has a pitcher which originally came from Scotland, and is 
from three hundred to four hundred years old. It is called 
a puzzle pitcher, and one might get thirsty several times 
before learning the secret of drinking from it without spill- 
ing its contents. Mr. Hutchins has also a barrel made of 
cut glass, which holds about a gallon. It is placed on an 
antique stand, made of mahogany, marked “1776.” It is 
said that there were only two brought to this country, and 
the other is owned by a gentleman in New York. 
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Vincennes, Indiana, a Century Ago.—Owing to the | 
extreme length of this article, we have been obliged to divide | 


it into two parts, the first of which is given in the present 
number. Part second, and the conclusion, will appear in 
our next number, and will likewise contain appropriate illus- 


trations of this valuable and interesting historic subject. As | 


the writer of the article has carefully searched the records 


and given the field his closest investigation, he is enabled to | 


furnish our readers with many details of important events in 


American history, heretofore buried in obscurity and wholly | 


forgotten outside the memory of the aged living residents of 
the immediate vicinity. It being proposed to celebrate in 
a befitting manner, in July next, the hundredth anniversary 
of the capture of the “ Post,” the subject of this sketch must 
prove of great interest to our many readers throughout the 
great Northwest. 


Henry C. Work.—The fourth of Mr. Birdseye’s inter- 
esting series of “ America’s Song Composers,” which will 
appear in the April number of cur magazine, will be an 


entertaining sketch of Mr. Henry C. Work, author of that 


wonderfully popular song of the day, ‘ My Grandfather’s 
Clock,” and many others nearly as well known, such as 
« Babylon is Fallen,’’ “* Marching through Georgia,” “‘ King- 
dom Coming,” “* Wake Nicodemus,” etc. 


Public Executions.—Many believe, with Sir Henry 
Wotton, that “ Hanging is the worst use a man can be put 
to;” and popular sentiment, for and against capital punish- 
ment, is about equally divided. 
frequently quoted as sanctioning and even commanding this 
legal killing; but it will be found that in no single instance 
does the New Testament endorse such a proceeding. “ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed” (Gen. 
9: 6), was a Jaw given to Noah during a period when 
neither society nor government were in existence; and after- 
wards, at the proper time, it was repealed by the sixth of the 
Commandments given through Moses, “ Thou shalt not kill.” 
From custom, however, we have come to look upon it, in 
cases of murder, as a terrible but immutable necessity. 
Grant, then, that it be so; but, with all our modern appli- 
ances and facilities, surely there is no possible excuse for the 
maiy outrageous blunders and horrible exhibitions that dis- 


grace the criminal executions in this country at the present | 


day. Asa single instance, might be mentioned the inexcu- 
sable bungling that attended the execution of Benjamin 
Hunter, hung at Camden, New Jersey, in January last, for 
the murder of John M. Armstrong. 
fresh in people’s minds to require comment. 

As long as capital punishment is not abolished, there 
should be an office of public executioner created in each 
and every State where such penalty still exists, an expert, 
appointed by the governor; the execution to take place at 
the Capitol or State Prison, where a substantial gallows 


The Holy Scriptures are | 





The matter is still too | 


should be erected, and to be permanent; and no one, under 
any circumstances, should be permitted to be present but the 
necessary officials, clergymen and jury. 

It is with great satisfaction that we note that the State of 
Ohio has taken the initiative in this most important matter, 
and that a bill has lately been introduced in its Legislatnre, 
with encouraging prospects of its becoming a statute, con- 
taining very similar provisions to those just mentioned, 

Such a commendable course, if generally adopted in all 
the States that still cling to capital punishment as a necessity, 
would do away ultimately with the usual barbarous accom- 
paniments of our executions, and do much to mitigate the 
low, morbid sympathy and curiosity so apt to rouse and 
actuate the masses under our present imperfect, miserable, 
uncivilized system, 


The time was when our wiseacres at Washington legis- 
lated exclusively in the interests of their constituents ; but it 
appears this has all been changed. No longer is the business 
of Congress conducted on business principles, and we have 
the spectacle presented of a system of legislation that in its 
direct effects most discommodes the public, while indirectly 
benefiting those who instigate it. It is no longer “the 
greatest good to the greatest number” that governs the action 
of the honorable gentlemen in Congress, but that meanest of 
all human characteristics, se//-interest. 

We need no stronger illustration of this fact than the 
action of Senator Chaffee of Colorado, in trying to have all 
the one- and two-dollar bills withdrawn from circulation, and 
to make silver the exclusive circulating medium under five 
dollars. He proposes to call-in the notes and put out the 
silver—compelling the people to use silver and nothing else, 
whether they like it or not. Let us see what the effect of 
this would be upon the public at large, and what advan- 
tages should accrue therefrom to the American people as a 
whole. The amount of $1 and $2 notes in circulation on 
January 20th was of ones, $20,252,600, and of twos $19,949,- 
742, making a total of $40,202,342. The total amount of 
standard silver dollars at the same date was $23,130,500, of 
which $5,817,903 was in circulation, and the balance of 
$17,312,597 in the treasury. 

It is but too evident, from this showing, that such a course 
would force the government into the silver market as a 
heavy purchaser. That the silver kings of the great West, 
of whom the Senator is one, would be materially benefited 
by such a heavy demand upon their market, does not admit 
of a shadow of doubt in any sane mind. We therefore 
reiterate, that this action of the Senator is based upon that 
meanest of all human characteristics, se//-7nterest, and not, as 
it should be, upon the personal conveniences of the people 
at large. 

Every business man well knows that it is impossible to 
dispense with these fractional notes in business transactions. 
There are many people and many branches of trade requiring 
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remittances to be made by mail in small sums. 
clumsy to be sent by mail, is expensive in the way of post- 
age, cannot be securely placed in a letter, and incites to 


Silver is too | 


theft and robbery on the part of those through whose hands | 


it passes. There certainly can be no objection on the part 
of the government to allow the public a paper currency to a 
certain extent, provided they want it. Whatever is needed 
to facilitate business intercourse and interests should not be 
withheld. The only condition to be required, however, and 
this we always have insisted upon, is that the government 


shall maintain its paper money at par, to do which it needs | 
| of Iowa, on the floor of the House of Representatives, in a 


but to make it a redeemable one, and payable on demand. 


“ Progress.”—Colonel Forney has made a new depar- 


| debate upon the Resumption Repeal Bill. 


Republic still stands firm. It is now believed that she is 
free from overthrow by the machinations of either the Napo- 
leonists or the Bourbonists. May it never be said that she 
fell through the machinations of the Republicans them- 
selves! 


American Eloquence.—As a specimen of the sort of 
highfalutin oratory that the West sometimes affords, and that 
Dickens held up to deserved ridicule in “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
the following is about the best specimen that has lately come 
to our notice. It is part of a speech delivered by Mr. Price 


Another member 


| having rashly referred to an English precedent, Mr. Price 


ture in his last literary experiment, that pleasant and read- | 
able paper, Progress, by entirely discarding the use of the | 

. . . . . | 
usual “we” in his editorials, and adopting in its place the | 


first person singular. 
enough, and we might say bold enough, to venture to inau- 
gurate such a custom. 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has been appointed chap- 
lain to a Brooklyn regiment. It was some time before he 
could be induced to accept, as he had conscientious scruples 
against joining any association to which ladies did not 
belong. 


On Thursday, January 30th, Marshal MacMahon, Presi- 
dent of France, handed his letter of resignation to M. Del- 


to have signed the military decree would have been an act 
on his part in support of a measure highly injurious to the 
best interests of the country. He had previously announced 
to the Chamber his refusal to sign the measure, and threaten- 
ing to resign rather than do so, in expectation that the Repub- 
licans would back down. This, however, they refused to 
do, and the resignation followed. The letter was read to 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, and the two 
houses afterward met and elected M. Jules Grevy President 
of the Republic by a vote of 536, out of 670 ballots cast. 
Francois Paul Jules Grevy, the new President, is a native 
of the Mountain Department of Jura, near the Swiss fron- 
tier, and has in his nature much of the rugged character 
instilled by his early surroundings. He was born on the 
15th of August, 1813, and is consequently in the sixty-sixth 
year of his age. 


He is about the first person singular | 


broke out: 

“ Do not compare this country with any other. There is 
no country to compare it with. There is no place to make a 
country to compare it with, In England you may take a 


| railroad car in the morning and start out in a straight line, 


and before the sun sets you will run over the edge. You 


cannot compare molehills with mountains, You may con- 


| trast them, but you cannot compare them. Step out from 


yonder Eastern limit and see the King of Day shaking the 
water from his wings. He takes his course westward, not 


| 600 miles only, nor 1,000 miles, nor 2,000 nor 3,000 miles 
| only, but he has traversed nearly 4,000 miles when he sinks 


| to rest behind the golden waves of the Pacific. 


Or take your 


| stand up at the frozen north, where the Ice King reigns, and 
| follow down, through all degrees of latitude, until you have 
faure, Chief of the Ministry, in which he simply states that | 


reached the land of the orange and the pine, and then you 
have a country which for diversity of clime and products has 
no equal on the globe. And you cannot make such a coun- 
try anywhere else, for there is no other place to make it in. 
This is our country—it has one Constitution, one flag, and 
one destiny; and I purpose, so far as my ability extends, to 


| keep it in the pathway of duty until it shall arrive at the 


goal, and the capstone shall be put upon it in time.” 


New System of Expressage.—Twenty-five railway 
companies in England, Wales and Scotland are about to 


| issue stamps of the denominations of four and eight pence, 


His parents were but petty farmers, and | 


his elevation to the head of one of the proudest nations of | 


Europé is but another illustration of what destiny may ac- 
complish in a republican government. 


brought about this sudden change, we will explain: It ap- 
pears that the great strength of the Napoleonists lay in the 
French army, and more especially with its leading generals, 
whose position at the head of the military forces of the 
Republic is considered dangerous to the best interests of the 
Republican party. To overcome this, a decree was passed 
deposing the Bonapartist officers from their commands in 
the army. The disapproval of this action was the cause 
which led the Marshal to step down and out. 

There were no disturbances attending the change, and the 


which shall carry parcels under two and four pounds respec- 
tively to any part of their lines. The railroad companies 
will also insure the packages to the value of one pound each, 
It is believed that this system will be very popular in Great 
Britain. These rates for packages are about one-fourth 
what our post-office department charges, and the system is 


| untrammeled by those vexatious restrictions which it takes 
| so much vigilance to enforce in the mail transportation. 
That the reader may understand the complication which | 


Packages will not be opened or otherwise tampered with. 
If the plan proves a success, as there is every promise that it 
will, the time is not distant when it will be adopted by the 
railways of this country, and the post-office department re- 
lieved from the merchandise business it now carries on at a 


| loss, as is claimed. 


A Double Sabbath.—Rev. Dr. Field once kept a 
double Sabbath. In crossing the Pacific, it becomes neces- 


sary to alter the reckoning of the days to conform to that of 
| the Eastern and Western Hemisphere, according as a ship is 
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sailing in one direction or the other. In going to Japan, | 
when the 180° of longitude is reached (which is just half | 
way around the world from the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich, England, from which longitude is reckoned), a day is | 
dropped, and in returning one is added. The ship in which 

the doctor was sailing crossed that meridian on the 8th of | 
June, and so two days were put down in the vessel’s calen- 
dar as the 8th of June. Now, as it happened that this was 
Sunday, the crew and passengers had two Sabbaths succeed- | 
ing each other—one of which was the Sabbath in Japan and 
in all Asia, and the other the Sabbath in America and in 
Europe. Some of the ship’s company were puzzled to know 
which to keep; but the doctor did not think it would do him 


any harm to keep them both, and he says he shall always re- 
member with pleasure his double Sabbath on the sea. 


A young man from Maine, six feet five inches in height, 
and stout in proportion, whose feet are thirteen and a quarter 


| inches in length, and who wears a number fifteen boot, 


when he wears any—but at last accounts he was barefoot— 


| recently applied to the Portsmouth, New Hampshire, police 


station for rest and refreshment. He was e# route to Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, to see his ‘‘ ma.” 


The Dominion of Canada has a debt of $175,000,000, 


| and the prospect is fair for an increase. 





Pretty Little Countess Zina. A Russian Story. By 
Henry GreEvitLeE. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 


Brothers. 

This is another of the translations from the French by 
Mary Neal Sherwood, just issued from the press of these 
publishers. The scenes are all laid in St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, and other places of prominence in Russia. It is a 
careful study of the Countess Koumiassine, who, in the most 
unconscious manner, continues to make all about her very 
wretched and unhappy by her arbitrary rule and love of 
power. Zina the daughter, and youthful countess, bears a 
certain resemblance to Dosia, the author’s previous creation 
in the work of that title, while the ward and cousin, Vassa- 
lissa, is an entirely new and criginal production. Judging 
from the past, we are led to the conclusion that Miss Sher- | 
wood is an adept in her profession, and does an immense 
amount of work. _ That she does it well is only too evident 
from the public appreciation it receives. 


Jarl’s Daughter, and other Stories. 
Hopcson BURNETT. 
Brothers. 

These stories, by this now famous American authoress, 
originally appeared in Peterson’s Magazine, for which they 
were especially written, and are now for the first time re- 
printed in book form under the above title. Some show 
great dramatic power; others are full of sentiment and ten- 
derness, showing that Mrs. Burnett is equally happy in either 
vein. All have a strength and an individuality which proves 
the author’s skill, and she has also the happy faculty of de- 
picting characteristics with great accuracy. It is a real 
pleasure to read such excellent stories as these, so free from 
the jargon of dialect. The work is published in uniform 
style with her “ Theo,” “ Kathleen,” and others of like 
character, and can be purchased, we presume, of all news- 
dealers at the usual price. 


By Mrs. FRANCES 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & | 


As It May Happen; a Story of American Life and 
Character. By TREBoR. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
We cannot say that we are particulary taken, so to speak, 

with the title of this publication, but, as Shakspeare has it, 


| tragic. 


“‘ What’s in a name ?”? we suppose it will answer as well as 
would any other. The book itself stands entirely upon its 


| merits, since it has not the prestige and influence of a known 


author to give it special prominence. Whether this course 
of the author, through modesty or for a purpose, may not 
prove a disadvantage to its success with the public, we ques- 
tion, although “ it may happen” to have the benefit of a most 
generous and liberal announcement. It claims to be, as it 
is, “a story of American life and character,” and is founded 
on rural scenes, chiefly in Pennsylvania and near Philadel- 
phia. Its characters are novel, the plot is original, and the 
incidents have a strange mingling of the Aumorous with the 
The writer is evidently a thorough student of human 
nature, and while many of his sketches are overwrought and 
improbable, he fully compensates us by the skillful manner 


in which he maintains our interest throughout. His descrip- 


| tions of persons and scenery are excellent pen-pictures, and 


he keenly satirizes numerous evils of society. Throughout 
the whole permeates the subtle influence of that potent motor 
of the human heart, the love of the ero and heroine for each 
other; and though the subjects of many vicissitudes and trials, 
they are happily united in the end, virtue receiving its reward 
and vice its condemnation. The story is one which must 
deeply interest every reader, especially those that are lovers 
of fiction, and to whom the study of human nature is a 
specialty. Its tone is highly moral, and we consider it, with 
the few exceptions we have noted, entitled to take rank with 
the very first novels of American production. 


, 


A Selection of Spiritual Songs, with Music for the 
Church and the Choir. Selected and arranged by REV. 
CHARLES S. Ropinson, D.D. New York: Scribner & Co. 
In the neat volume before us the general want seems as 

nearly met as is possible without making the book of incon- 

venient bulk, and the compiler has evidently made good use 


| of his exceptionally large past experience in similar work. In 


hymnology it is excellent, every longing of the soul or phase 
of devout feeling apparently finding full expression in the 
choicest verses of nearly three hundred different authors. 
Leaders of choirs will find great advantage in that feature of 
the mechanical arrangement of the book which gives at a 
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glauce a number of congruous hymns of the same meter, with 
music to correspond, so that a choice of tunes is always pos- 
sible. 
pages of hymns without music, where the adaptation may be 
their own. The general arrangement is such as to present 


| 


They will also be gratified to find here and there | 


an agreeable page to the eye at every turn, thus avoiding the | 


monotony common to many works of the kind. The scrip- 
tural texts inside the covers are admirable in selection, and 
tastefully printed in illuminated text. The mechanical exe- 
cution of the book is characteristic of the well-known house 
of Scribner & Co., and its price exceedingly moderate. The 
elegant edition in silk, with gilt edges, is certainly a novelty 
and exceedingly beantiful. 


Philomene’s Marriages. A Novel. By Heny Gre- 
VILLE, author of “Saveli’s Expiation,’ “Dosia,” ete. 


| ers, is before us. 


Translated from the French by Miss HELEN STANLEY. 


Philadelphia: T. B. 
Advance sheets of this novel are before us, and so far as 


-eterson & Brothers. 


we are able to determine, the story is one of French life, 
located in Normandy, and also in Paris, and claims to give 
true pen-pictures of the French people as they are in the 
everyday walks of life, and under whatever circumstances 
they may be found. From the author’s preface, addressed 
to her American readers, we extract the following pointed 
allusions, which may disabuse the minds of many who have 
hitherto questioned the propriety of reading French fiction: 


quently read in other countries, are devoted to painting the 
exceptions of life, both in regard to good and evil; my de- 
sire is to make you know French people as they are, as one 


| attention and comment. 


| 


attaining the brilliant and unhealthy renown of heroes of 
romance, Finally, if I may have been able to inspire you 
with this wholesome view, I shall be very happy, my Amer- 
ican readers—and you also, I am sure.” 


The Youth’s Compendium.—The initial number of 
this monthly periodical, through the courtesy of its publish- 
In appearance and general make-up it is 
a credit to the enterprising gentlemen who are at the head 
of it, and we see no reason why it should not meet with a 
proper appreciation at the hands of our young readers, in 
whose special interest it has been designed. It is decidedly 
cheap at the subscription price stated, a point of .considera- 
tion that must commend it more generally to public favor. 


A Masque of Poets.—This book, published by Rob- 
erts Brothers, Boston, and consisting of original poetic 
contributions of well-known authors, both English and 
American, whose names are withheld, has attracted much 
The variety and excellence of its 
contents and the mystery attending authorship, have com- 


| bined to make the volume a success. 


It is now understood that “ Question and no Answer’? is 
by Lord Houghton; “ That One Hundred and One” by 
Miss H. W. Preston; “ Provencal Lovers” by Edmund C. 
Stedman; “ Transfiguration” by Miss Louisa M. Alcott; 


| Pilgrims” by the late Henry D. Thoreau; “ Red Tape” 
“‘ The novels of my contemporaries, that are the most fre- | 


meets them in the street, at the theatre, in shops, at their | 


own houses—especially in their own houses, in their modest 
homes, which are as respectable and as well ordered as the 
We have been 
given the reputation of a people who are never at home, 
whose women are all perverse, whose men all bad. Alas! 
Thank God! also, 
for the cause of morality, we are an honest people, whose 


greater part of those in other countries, 


for the interest that criminals inspire! 


sons respect their mothers, whose mothers sacrifice them- 
selves for their children, whose husbands are devoted ones, 


and whose wives are courageous and loving, exactly as they | 
are elsewhere; no more so, perhaps, but not less so than in | 


other countries. 

“I fear that the aureole of fire that crowns our perverse 
brows will grow dim in the eyes of those who read my 
There will be some, perhaps, who will cease to take 
any interest in us as soon as we shall no longer appear alto- 


books. 


gether horrible. 

«But if some desert us, the great majority, I feel sure, will 
rejoice in thinking that we also know what are the pure joys 
of the fireside, the contentment of duty accomplished, and 
the ineffable tenderness of family life. 

“ After all, those of our people who fought at your side 
for your independence, in the last century, were not vulgar 
chevaliers of scandalous adventures, and not in boudoirs 
had they learned to love justice and liberty. You remember 
this, perhaps, at times, my American readers, and you will 
be glad to know that the mothers of our country bring up 


and “My Heart, I cannot Still It’ by Professor James 
Russell Lowell; “A Lover’s Tests” by the late Bayard 
Taylor; “A Song before Singing” by George H. Boker; 
“Husband and Wife” by Christina Rosetti; “ Horizon” 
and “A Woman’s Death-Wound” by Helen Hunt; “ The 
Children’s Song” by William Ellery Channing; “ Amy Mar- 
garet” by William Allingham; “ Eld” by Aubrey de Vere; 
“ Eumenides” by A. B. Alcott; ‘ Theocritus” by Mrs. 
Annie Fields; “ The Unseen Preacher” by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps; “ October Sunday’? by John Weiss; “ Bene- 
dicam Domino” by Susan Coolidge; ‘*My Lady’s Voice” 
by R. R. Bowker; “Through a Window Pane” by John J. 
Piatt; “Awakening” by Celia Thaxter, and “ The Marshes 
of Glynn’’ by Sidney Lanier. 


Music in our Churches.—The cultivation of religious 
music in the family circle ought to be considered of more 
than ordinary importance. 

Every family should be trained in it, and every Sunday- 
school should have it as one of its regular exercises. The 
powers of feeling and imagination, and the sense of spiritual 
realities, are developed as much by a training of childhood 
in religious music as by any other means. 

It is not infrequently complained that the organist and 
hired choirs take all the music to themselves in our churches, 
and that nothing is left to the congregation but to hear their 
undistinguishable piping, which no one else can join, follow 
or interpret. This must and will always be the complaint 
till congregations themselves have instruction and experience 
enough in singing to make the performance theirs. 

If they do not desire, or cannot afford to resign the musical 
portion of their services to professional singers, dissatisfac- 


sons who are worthy of their ancestors. That is better than | tion and grumbling that they have bad music will] avail them 
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nothing; they themselves must go to work, systematically 
and thoroughly, and make their own music, real music. 

In these advanced days unharmonious sounds are almost 
as much out of place in the worship of God as an uncatholic 


spirit or an heretical doctrine. 


Our American Magazines.—The marvelous beauty of 
the illustrated magazines of this country is attracting con- 
siderable attention throughout the world. Already they are 
gaining a firm foothold in England and many prominent 
points upon the Continent. Not alone in Jictorial art, but 
in the rare excellence of their contents, do they excel. 
Their influence in directing the current of public thought 
has immensely increased within the past few years, and 
to-day we find the demand for them almost unlimited. As 
intelligence spreads and artistic culture extends, the demand 
increases. The prices at which they are sold is also a 
marvel, and their many cultivated readers no doubt query 
how they can be supplied at a profit at these prices. 

Among the many popular magazines published in this 


| go further in the line of improvement. 


country justly entitled to be classed in this category, and 


| which are universally conceded to lead all others, are 


These have reached the acme of 
perfection, and we can hardly conceive how they can well 


Harper's and Scribner's. 


While generous 
enough to concede the palm of superiority to these worthy 
magazines, we must nevertheless concede an amount of just 


| appreciation to those magazines that are as yet younger in 


years and less widely known, We would not disparage them 
by any unjust criticisms, feeling conscious that they are 
justly deserving of a favorable recognition at the hands of 
an enlightened and cultivated public. 


Miss Mary B. Harris, of Warner, New Hampshire, 
has one of the largest, and perhaps the most valuable col- 
lection of autographs in the United States. There are over 
a thousand in all, including all the Presidents, several royal 
personages, and many prominent political, literary and artis- 
tic celebrities, living and dead. 
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The Science of Tickling.— That one must laugh when | 
one is tickled seems now to be not only a well-settled law of 
cause and consequence, but a well-settled law of health. 
The Jearned Dr. Hecker says that it is dangerous not to laugh 
under such circumstances, and when the German Scientific 
Association had this subject up at a meeting in Leipsic, a 
while since, he gave the reasons for his theory. 

Tickling (“a variable, intermittent excitement of the 
nerves of the skin,” as the doctor called it) contracts the 
blood-vessels and draws blood away from the brain. Too 
much lessening of pressure on the brain in this way is dan- 
gerous, and had nature provided no remedy, one could easily 
be “ tickled to death.” Laughter is the remedy. It is the 
safety-explosion (like thunder when there is too much elec- 
tricity in the air) which equalizes matters in the nervous sys- 
tem, and restores the balance of pressure all around. When 
we are mentally “tickled,” or, in other words, feel a sense 
of the ludicrous, the same set of sympathetic nerves is set 
a-going, Dr. Hecker says, and here, too, laughter comes in 
for arelief. We make the same “ intermittent, forced move- 
ment of expiration’””—and feel better. In short, what should 
we do if the cheerful excitement of being tickled could not 
explode in its natural “ha, ha, ha!’ Certainly we are quite 
ready to believe Dr. Hecker and the German Scientific As- 
sociation at Leipsic, when they tell us we should—burst. 


Sir Richard Griffith, the oldest geologist of England, is 
dead, at the age of ninety-four. Having been in charge for 
a number of years of public roads in Ireland, he was con- 
nected with the construction of many of them, showing 
remarkable engineering skill, his geological attainments | 
qualifying him especially both for laying out the routes and | 
for selecting the proper material for coating them. 


Edison’s sister tells a funny story of her brother when he 
was only six years old, and if true it was prophetic. At least 
it ought to be true. When he was six years old he had ob- 
served the wonderful effect produced by a goose sitting upon 
eggs. One day he was missed, and all the calling and 
shouting of the family did not bring the boy, and on search 
he was found curled up on a nest he had made, filled with 
goose and hen’s eggs, attempting their incubation. This 
may be another George Washington and the hatchet story, 
but it sounds characteristic. 


A British professor estimates that bees, to collect a pound 
of honey from red clover heads, would have to make 2,500,000 
visits, 


A curious fact in the history of the Colorado potato- 
beetle has been lately developed in Kansas, It was origi- 
nally a parasite of the wild potato of the West, known as the 
bull-nettle, or the Santa Fé bur, and exercised an important 
part in checking the ravages of what is considered a very 
noxious weed. After it transferred its affection to the culti- 
vated potato, another species of So/anum, the wild plant 
experienced a very considerable development in consequence 
of its neglect by the beetle. It is now announced that the 
former action has been reversed, and that the beetle is again 
turning its attention to the bull-nettle, with a very marked 
influence upon its extension, It is believed, also, that it is 
abandoning the cultivated potato, much to the satisfaction of 
the farmer. 


The awards at the Paris Exposition of 1878 are simply 
another tribute to the inventive and mechanical genius of 
America, which has been so often acknowledged the world 
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Besides the lavish encomiums bestowed on labor- 
saving machinery in the line of agriculture, manufacture, and 


over. 


the commercial arts, high praise has been conceded the me- 
chanics who, through this improved machinery, are enabled 
to compete successfully with the cheap labor of older coun- 
tries throughout the globe. The patent laws of the United 
States, by their liberality and fostering care, doubtless tend 


greatly to the extraordinary development of American inven- 
tions; and the vast needs and enormous resources of our 
wide domain are not only additional stimuli to, but the 
sources from which meritorious inventions are almost sure to 
reap an adequate reward. 


A locomotive-shop in Paterson, New Jersey, has received 
an order for seven immense electric lanterns from the Rus- 
sian government. ‘These lanterns are to be placed at the 
bows of the seven largest Russian men-of-war. 


Nerve-Tuning.—An Italian claims to have made a val- 
uable discovery. He says he has learned how to tune up the 
nerves, like the chords of a violin, and bring them into har- 
mony. The nerves lose their tone, he thinks, like any 
musical instrument, and if they all run down alike, it is of 
But when 
the general harmony is destroyed, by accident or uneven 
strain, the whole system is disturbed, and health suffers. 
This difficulty he claims power to rectify, and calls himself 
”” It will be easy for him to make a fortune 
in the United States if he can do what he promises. Amer- 
icans are a nervous people, and hundreds of people suffer 
They are the hardest to cure 
of all ailments, and the most skillful physicians are baffled 
by them. Nervous persons will readily pay large sums to be 
put in “tune” again. If he proves his power by success, 
the number of patients will be legion. 


little importance, as they will still act together. 





**a nerve-tuner, 


acutely from nervous diseases. 


Master Gussie M. Brown, of Marblehead, Massachu- 
setts, is a boy twelve years of age. Like most bright boys, 
he is studious and industrious, and during the summer vaca- 
tion he proved that he possesses ingenuity that will be of 
service to him in the future. 





With the assistance of a young | 
friend, he succeeded, after several weeks of patient labor, in | 
constructing an engine, which is a model in every respect of | 
a large hand fire-engine. It will throw a stream of water | 
nearly thirty feet, and has everything about it that the larger | 
engines have. Master Brown expects, during the next | 
vacation, to make sundry improvements in his machine, 
which he thinks will render it still more efficient. The 
little engine has attracted attention from members of the fire- 


department of the town, and is said to be a skillful piece of 
work for boys so young. This is published, not as a matter | 


of curiosity, but that it may serve the better purpose of lead- 


ing others to exercise the talents given them in some practical 
way. 


The Sun’s Power.—It is generally known that the sun’s | 
light and heat support vegetable and animal life in our world, 


and that without the sun universal death would reign on 
earth. But it is not so generally known that the sun’s heat | 
is a real mechanical force, compared with which steam and 


all other known forces are weak. The mechanical value of 
this force has been calculated by scientific men. They find 
that the heat sent to the earth every minute by the sun would, 
if it could be made available, do as much work as two thou- 
sand steam-engines of a hundred horse-power each, working 
constantly for four thousand years. It is hard to understand 
how this enormous power is maintained by the sun, for it is 
a universal law that all force expends itself; and the sun, 
unless new sources of supply are furnished, must eventually 
become exhausted. Astronomers are not agreed as to the 
source of supply in the sun, and many believe that it will be 
ultimately exhausted, and life upon our earth cease. 

A number of inventors have been trying for many years to 
devise a solar-engine, whose sole motive-power shall be the 
sun’s heat. Captain Ericsson, who designed and built the 
first monitor, invented such an engine some years ago, which, 
we believe, demonstrated that it was probable that the sun 
might be used as a motive-power. 


Restoring a Nose.—Medical science works wonders in 
restoring lost limbs and features. It puts in glass eyes, new 
sets of teeth,—even making the latter of paper,—wooden legs 
and steel hands. But such substitutes do not quite replace 
the original member. Science does better with the nose. 
An Austrian officer, Lieutenant Preiser, while in barracks, 
had his nose cut off bya sabre. The piece cut off was taken 
up from the ground where it lay, cleaned with cold water, 
and re-applied, being secured in its place by means of sutures. 
A week after the injury a dry scab began to form, and ex- 
tended, in the course of three days, over nearly the whole 
nose. Healing went on steadily, and in about four months 
careful examination was required to detect any trace of the 
injury. The nearer science comes to nature, the more suc- 
cessful and perfect is its working. 


The great obstacle to the general introduction of the 
electric light will be the expense of the engine or other force 
necessary to generate the electricity. It is said that water- 
power can be made to do this where available. Just here 


| comes in Mr. Gary, of Boston, with the most astounding 


claim of all, viz.: a new motor, of which the motive-power 
is a permanent magnet, and which runs at absolutely no ex- 
pense except the cost of the machine itself! With an Edison 
burner which can, never burn out and a Gary motor which 
runs itself at no expense, it would seem that any such 
commonplace affair as daylight would pretty soon go out of 
fashion. 


A small fish found in Brazil presents a remarkable 


| deviation from the ordinary mode of respiration in fishes, by 


which it can live for a considerable length of time out of the 
water. According to the observations of a distinguished 
scientist, this fish, while provided with gills, as is usual in 
fishes, takes in air by coming to the surface, the oxygen of 
which is absorbed by the walls of the alimentary canal, the 
carbonic acid secreted in the usual manner, which is dis- 
charged through the anus with the remaining nitrogen. This 
supplementary mode of respiration corresponds quite closely 
to the lung-breathing of the land vertebrates, although it is 
effected by the alimentary canal instead of the lungs. 
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Musical Beaches.—Most lovely of the beaches is that 
known as the “ Singing” or the “ Musical Lands,” at Man- 
chester, Massachusetts, said to be «ne of the finest of the 
few of its kind known in the world, Hugh Miller describes 
one which he visited in the Bay of Laig, among the He- 
brides, and he thought that the third only that had been dis- 
covered, one of the other two being in Arabia Petrea; but 
another is mentioned near Fort Macon, in Georgia, and one 
among the mountains of Switzerland. A gentleman who is 
somewhat familiar with geology, and who has travelled over 
a large part of the Massachusetts coast, says that he has 
found small patches of the singing sand on several beaches, 
a bit at Rockport, at Dana’s or ‘ Graves’s beach,” and on 
Plum Island, off Newburyport. He ascribes the sound to 
some quality in the rocks of the beach, whose crystals, be- 
coming disintegrated and transformed into the sand, give 
forth that peculiar ring. In the case of this Manchester 
beach, the end farthest from “‘ Eagle Head” is most suscepti- 
ble, and when the sand is perfectly dry on the landward 
side, it gives forth a very melodious tone, not unlike the fine 
prolonged sound produced when glasses are struck together, 
it being especially distinct if the feet are drawn swiftly over 
it. Ic seems in some degree electrical, as the person who 
thus scrambles through it experiences a certain tinkling sen- 
sation in the soles of the feet. 


The origin of astronomy has been traced to Chaldea in 
Asia. There it is said to have been first cultivated by the 
shepherds, being attracted to the nocturnal sky while guard- 
ing their flocks, by the peculiar brilliancy of the stars and 
planets, which arose partly from the geographical position of 
Chaldea, but more from circumstances which made the 
atmosphere wonderfully transparent and serene. A single 
clear night would disclose a majestic movement of the great 
starry dome which enclosed them. 


Hon. J, D. Cox describes what is said to be the smallest 
insect known. It is a hymenopter of remarkable delicacy 
and beauty, parasitic on the leaf-cutter bee. Its body is 
twelve-thousandths of an inch in length, and its ten-jointed 
antennz twenty-thousandths. 


The Russians have made a remarkable collection of 
sponges from the northern parts of the Caspian Sea. In 
shape they resemble carpets, eggs, and spheres; in color 
they are wonderfully brilliant, ranging from pale-yellow to 
bright-red. They were found at a depth of two hundred and 
fifty feet. 


In 1844 a man with a helper could not weave over seven 
yards of Brussels carpet a day; now a girl can weave fifty in 
the same time. 


The Mitthaus’s collection of shells, said to be the finest 
private collection in the world, has been purchased by Vassar 
College for $6,000. It represents 500 distinct species and 
10,000 varieties, and is valued by experts at $25,000. 


Excellent paper may be manufactured out of the usually 
rejected ends of asparagus, 














In the art of working in gold and silver, and setting gems 
and like ornaments, we have shown at the Paris Exhibition 
that, while Europe has almost stood still in the present 
century, the United States has made very rapid progress. 
One large firm of jewellers from New York exhibited a set 
of goldsmith’s work, a copy of the precious relics brought by 
General Cesnola from Cyprus, so exactly like the originals 
that General Cesnola said that he could not have distin- 
guished them but for the jeweller’s stamp on the copies. 


Though Mr. Edison keeps his inventions to himself until 
they are patented, it seems to be understood that, beyond a 
doubt, he has mastered the problem of a practical, safe, and 
economical electric light for general ‘illuminating purposes; 
and that its actual introduction is likely to follow at an early 
day. The effect of this intelligence has been prodigious in 
Great Britain, where gas stocks have long been a favorite 
and fortunate form of investment. There are said to be 
some four hundred gas companies in the United Kingdom, 
distributing their dividends in every direction; and already 
they begin to topple as if their foundations were slipping 
from under, 


The way of the inventor seems almost as hard—in a 
different way, of course—as that of the transgressor. No 
inventor yet has been able to sing with Alexander Selkirk, 
in Cowper’s poem, “ My right there is none to dispute.” 
Miss Hosmer, the American artist at Rome, has no sooner 
announced herself as the discoverer of a new magnetic 
motor which is to work a revolution in power machinery, 
than forthwith appears Mr. J. Linton Chapman, another 
American artist at Rome, with the claim that he is the real, 
genuine, original discoverer of the aforesaid motor, and that 
Miss Hosmer has no rights therein beyond having advanced 
money to complete the models. Passing by the dispute, 
which remains to be settled, the invention itself is heralded 
as a reality of immense value, and one that is likely to make 
us forget both phonograph and telephone. A Boston elec- 
trician has also set up a further claim in the same direction. 


The discovery of an extremely simple and cheap means to 
protect houses from being struck by lightning has recently 
been announced in a French agricultural paper. This con- 
sists in the use of bundles of straw attached to sticks or 
broom-handles and placed on the roofs of houses in an up- 
right position. The first trials of this simple apparatus were 
made at Tarbes, Hautes- Pyrénées, by some intelligent agri- 
culturists, and the results were so satisfactory that soon 
afterward eighteen communes of the Tarbes District provided 
all their houses with these bundles of straw, and there have 
been no accidents from lightning since in the district, 
Probably such a “ protector”? would answer as well as any— 
in case the houses were not struck. There are a good many 
lightning-rods that won’t bear that test. 


A correspondent of the Imperial Society of Naturalists, 
at Moscow, has made a singular discovery in Liberian quartz. 
He was examining a specimen of rock-crystal from Ufalei, 
when he found enclosed in it five pale-green caterpillars, 
with dark heads, probably the larvz forms of Tinead moths, 
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Common sense generally recommends physicians as well 
as other men to popular favor, but there are exceptions where 
something uncommon is better received. The Hoosiers 
listened to a speech of General Jackson, but would hardly 
be satisfied that he was a great man till he shouted a string 
of Latin phrases, “Z pluribus unum,” “Multum in parvo,” 
“Sine qua non /” and then they rent the air with wild hurras 
for him. A nice invalid was even harder to satisfy than the 
Hoosiers. The first physician in his case was discharged 
because he was honest enough to tel! him that he had a sore 
throat; and the second doctor, having some hint of the fact, 
answered the sick man, when questioned, that his case was 
highly abnormal, and had degenerated into synanche tonsi- 
laris. 

‘Oh, doctor,’”’ cried the patient, “ do say that word again !”” 

«“ Why, sir, I said you were at present laboring under 
synanche tonsilaris.” 

“ Why, just think, doctor, that fool told me I had nothing 
but a sore throat, and 1 told him I had no use for such a 


dunce. Doctor, what did you call it?” 





and believing that he had some sinister design towards them, 
they marched with their reindeer far into the interior of the 
peninsula, taking the enterprising man of science with them. 
He was finally rescued by some fishermen, but he lost all 
the insects he had collected, as the Samoyedes drank up the 
alcohol in which they were preserved. 


A Laughable Affair.—The following “ fish story,” which 
a good friend vouches for, is about equal to the old Greek 
tale of the dolphin that carried the fiddle on his back. A 
while since, as a fleet of fishing-vessels were at anchor in 
one of the banks with which our New England coast abounds, 
their boats wandering from place to place in search of good 
fishing-ground, they encountered a large school of sword- 
fish, The men on board one of the boats struck one of them 
with a harpoon; and as they drew him in he came, in his 


| gyrations, full at the stern of the boat, running his sword, 


“T told you, sir, in plain terms, that the morbid condition | 


of your system was obvious, and that it has terminated in 
synanche tonsilaris.” 


Think you can cure me, doctor ?” 

*‘ Now, though your diagnosis is clear, your prognosis is 
doubtful; yet I think, by prudent care and skillful treatment, 
you may recover.” 

“Oh, well, doctor, do stay all night, and I will pay you 
anything you ask.” 

He got well of his sore throat, and paid the doctor a 
generous fee. 


Dryden and Otway were not only contemporaries but 
near neighbors, living opposite to each other in the same 
street. To maintain, however, that either the one or the 
other of these two great poets was strictly exemplary, even 
in his “*dat/y walk” and conduct, to say nothing of his 
evening recreations, would perhaps be maintaining too much. 
Dryden, on reaching his own domicile late one evening, and 
knowing that Otway was on //s “ winding way’”’ homewards, 
crossed over to the latter’s residence, and wrote on his door, 

“ Here lives Tom Otway—he’s a wit.” 

Otway was not too far gone fully to perceive and appre- 
ciate the satire, and at once turned around and wrote on 
Dryden’s door, 

“ Here lives John Dryden—offosite. 


A Professor in a Bad Crowd.—A member of the 
Moscow Society of Naturalists visited the Kanin Peninsula, 
east of the White Sea, in Northern Russia, during the past 


several feet long, into the scull-hole, at the same time disen- 
gaging the iron from his flesh. Quick as thought one of the 
fishermen seized the sword, and getting astride of it, held him 
firmly. Meantime the fish, by the action of his tail, used as 


| propeller, urged the boat forward at a good rate of speed 
| until she reached the vessel to which she belonged, her head 
“Oh, doctor, it must be a monstrous bad complaint! 


summer, to make natural history collections, and also to | 
study the peculiarities of the Samoyede inhabitants of that | 


region, ‘These primitive people took alarm at his proceed- 
ings, especially when he attempted to measure their heads, 


fortunately being in that direction when he made his attack. 
The novel scene was witnessed by all the members of the 
fleet, who greeted the strange performance with cheers and 
shouts of laughter. 


Fun at Church.—A funny scene took place once in St. 
John’s Church, East Hartford, Connecticut, during the ser- 
vice. The choir had just finished chanting the psalter for 
the day, when a large corona of evergreens, holding a couple 
dozen of candles, was found to be on fire. It was suspended 
by wires, diréctly over the chancel, and held by large wreaths 
of evergreens, reaching to the ceiling and sacristy, It was 
impossible at the moment to pull these dewn, and they were 
soon on fire, the flames spreading rapidly along the heavy 
ropes of evergreens. The rector threw off his surplice, and 
so also did the choristers, who, with the males in the audi- 
ence, rushed out of doors for snow, as no water was availa- 
ble. Then commenced a funny scene, all of these men 
throwing snow-balls at the burning wreaths. They thus 
succeeded in putting out the fire, which, but for their prompt 
efforts, might have proved serious. After the excitement 
had been quieted, the service was resumed, the rector 
announcing that the Ze Deum would be sung, and all the 
congregation, which was a large one, joined in singing it. 
In consequence of the smoke which filled the church, the 
sermon was dispensed with, 


It is said Grant didn’t have the same opportunities and 
conveniences as most of us when a baby, but was “ raised 
on the bottle.” He, it seems, has never gotten over it. The 
only time the bottle ever went back on him was when 
* Cork”? wouldn’t let him in, 
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In the Midst of Life we are in Debt.—Twinkle is in | 
trouble. Stocks went down and he went up. There was a 
meeting of creditors, the small tradesmen that called at his 
house the other morning, though he didn’t call the meeting. 
He relates his experiences somewhat as follows: 

The tailor, on account of my breeches of faith, took 
measures to collect, and gave me fits. 

The boot-maker’s temper got the upper hand of him. At 
last I waxed angry too, and in the end, poor sole, gave him 
the length of my foot. 

The hat-maker felt mad, and was brimful of impudence ; 
so to crown the whole, or, rather, cap the climax, I hatter to 
put him out. 

The wine merchant entered with a rye face. ‘ What ales 
you, Madeira sir?” said he. “I de-claret ’s a shame, this 
re-Port! What is the horrid-gin of your trouble?” I told 
him my stock had gone down and I couldn’t faucet it up, so 
he’d better cork up—which he did. 

With my laundress I was in hot water, and she treated me | 
with sad-irony. 

Then the carriage-maker spoke; said he’d brought his re- 
seat with him; that he was tired giving time since spring to 
such a felloe, or to any-body else. I threw shafts of ridicule | 
at him. He only answered, “ Wheel see!” 

The baker was naturally crusty, and sneered at me as being | 
fancy-bread, and not well baked at that; and added how 
waffle it was for him to be done so brown. 

The grocer was spice-y in his remarks; said he didn’t 
care a fig for me; that I was nothing butter fraud to make 
him weight so long; and then threatened me with as-salt. 
However, when he saw that it was fruit-less, he sub-cider-d, 
upon which I said “ Cheese it! Let us soap for the best.” | 

Then I was board by the carpenter. He was sharp and 
cutting; said things didn’t auger well a bit; and that I was 
beneath his level; that I wasn’t on the square with him; and 
adze that he saw plane that I meant to chisel him out of | 
his money, but he would compass me yet. 

A little plumber piped up, lead on by others, that I was 
worse than “ Solder and Gomorrah.” 

The butcher tried to fore-stall matters, when he heard my 
affairs were out of joint; but he hadn’t much at steak, so | 
went his weigh. 

Even the fishmonger called me a scaly fellow that he’d 
like to fin-nish off. 

The milkman, when he heard what had oc-curd, said, | 
“You have such a whey about you, I think I can wait.’’ 
Said I, ** You water.” 

The landlord complained of rents in ar-rears. I suggested 
that they be immediately sewed up, especially in such a 
quarter. 

Twinkle is almost crazy, and no wonder. He swears if 
such is the punishment for debt, he’ll never go there again. 


The frontiers are a great trouble to the United States. 
We know an editor they don’t bother a bit: he never writes 
about them. It’s not the frontiers that worry him, but his | 
back ears. They interfere and are forever in each other’s 
way. And then he can’t wear a hat like other people, on | 
account of these protuberances, any more than a winged | 
angel could wear an ulster. 


Flowery Language.—This odorous billet-doux evidently 


| blossomed from the brain of a flower-girl or a gardener’s 


daughter. It was found trampled under foot in a not very 
sweet-scented horse-car. It is published in hopes it may 
meet the eye for which it was intended. 

**O-LEANDER :—At dawn I saw the sun-flower out in all 
its morning-glory, and I rose from my dreams that myrrh- 
mured all the thyme of yew, and banished the night-shade 
away. 

“But should you ask me if my tulips are to remain in- 
violet till yew can can come up to thyme, thistle bee my 
answer, and perhaps it may a-maize and nettle yew. You'll 
find your heart’s-ease has not rested on a shamrock if yew 
have anemone laid aside. Then oak come tome. If not, 
and a ladyslipper weak clover on such grounds, who can 
blame her. She must be garden her future. In such case, 
begonia, poor fellow! I re-fuchsia. Yours t-rue-ly, 

** RosE-MARY. 
“ P. S.—No of-fence intended.” 


How to raise children: by hand—by the dome of the 
pantaloons. 


In-laid furniture: bedsteads. 
An early Rye, sir: an eye-opener. 
The man who keeps the pledge: the pawnbroker. 


The doctor’s lament: “It made me cyonite when the 
lovely Io-dide.” 


Query for a druggist: Which is the easier,—to put pre- 
scriptions up or down? 


“‘Have you heard my last joke yet?’ asked a would-be 


| wag. ‘ No,” replied Twinkle, “ but I wish I had.” 


If a girl’s hair is only A/azted, you can’t with propriety say 
she has golden hair. 


If a man don’t fe/ well, it need not mean that he has in 
anywise lost his sense of touch. 


A wrecked barque—a dead dog. 
How to provide fcr a rainy day—borrow an umbrella. 


Twinkle wants to know, if “time is money,” why can’t 
he take time to pay his debts. 


A Boston merchant closed his store “ for improvements,” 
sunk the floor about a foot, and then advertised to sell goods 


| Jower than ever before. 


For a long while the “ pin-back”” mania was upon us; 
now it seems to be the “ Pin-afore.”’ 


A question for a committee of physicians: Is Dr. Mary 


| Walker a pantaloon-atic ? 
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A Bustle.—A few days since, a young bride on Arch 
street, Philadelphia, by some mistake, got her marriage cer- 
tificate mixed up with her bustle. At night it was discov- 
ered, and all the explanation she could make for such 
desecration, to her indignant husband, was that she thought 
it was a noose-paper. 


William Black, the novelist, got $20,000 from ‘ Good 
Words” for writing “ Macleod of Dare.’’ Sending it to a 
magazine of that name was like giving ‘sweets to the 
sweet.” 


The day after washing-day is one of sad-irony. 


Among the banners borne in a temperance procession in 
a country town was one reading, “ All’s well when daddy’s 
sober.” 


There is some advantage in being fat. A while since a 
bulky lady in Bridgeport, Connecticut, was awakened one 
night by the approach of burglars, and leaped out of bed 
with such force that she shook the house from garret to 
cellar, awakening the male lodger who slept on the lower 
floor, and frightening the burglars away in the double quick. 


When Charles Sumner was making his famous Civil | 


Rights speech, a Washington negro was heard to say to 
another, “Is you goin’ to de Cap’tol to-day to heah de 
Marsechusetts lion roah?” Chief-Justice Chase heard it 
and told Mr. Sumner, and the Massachusett’s lion was im- 
mensely delighted. 


“Oh, John, what lovely flowers!” exclaimed Clara, as 
she accepted the gorgeous bouquet he proffered. “ They 
look as if they had just been gathered. Why, there’s a little 
dew upon them.” “ Due upon them,’ echoed John, some- 
what embarrassed. 
cent!’ And then he wished he hadn’t said anything. 

When the north wind rises in its wrath we always find 
that to lay Boreas is too laborious. 


It was an Albany lady who informed a visitor who came 
to see her new house, that she was having nicks made in 
the walls in which to place statutes, and in one of them a 
burst of her husband. 


A young lady in Iowa recently whipped out an incipient 
conflagration with her stockings. She had heard that fire- 
men used * hose.” 


Bartlett’s “ Familiar Quotations” is dedicated to Rezin 
A. Wright, Esq. The book has, doubtless, led many to 
reason aright. 


Darkness which may be felt—a black silk hat. 
The young man who, a few months ago, was “ pressed 


by circumstances,” has since had a “ blowing up,” so success- 
ful that he has fully regained his original proportions. 


* Not a cent, Clara, I assure you, not a | 


| 





| Puppy. 


The properties of tobacco must have been known for ages, 
and hundreds of years ago segars were almost as popular as 
now, Sir Walter Raleigh to the contrary notwithstanding. 
For proof of this does not Shakspeare say, in “ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’”’ Act I., Scene 2, 

**O, then we bring forth weeds 
When our quick minds lie still.” 
And again, in “ Titus Andronicus,’”’ Act IT., Scene 1, 
** Away with slavish weeds and idle thoughts !”’ 


Richard Grant White might give some /ight to these passages. 
A benign countenance—seven by nine. 


Of all our English songs, the Frenchman’s favorite is, 
** Absinthe makes the heart grow fonder.” 


Twinkle’s nose is so long, that when he blows it he can 
scarcely hear it. 


Professor Swift, of Rochester, has for years carried on 
his astronomical studies in an old cider mill. Certainly he 
couldn’t find a better place in which to study the sidereal 
heavens. 


There is one kind of sickness that politicians are not 
afraid of; in fact they like to be around where it is; and 
that is influence, sir (influenza). 


Is not a fisherman naturally a sell-fish man ? 


* How flagrant it is,” said Mrs. Partington, as she sniffed 
the odor of a bottle of Jamaica ginger. “It is as pleasant 
to the oil factories, and is warming to the diagram, and so 
accelerating to the cistern that it makes one forget all pain, 
like the oxhide gas that people take for the toothache. It 
should always have a place in every home where people are 
subject to bucolics and such like melodies, besides a spoon- 
ful is so salubrious when run down like a boot at the heel in 
walking, one feels like a new creature.” 


Do we call the locomotive the “iron horse’’ because it’s 
such an * animal of metal ?” 


“Reason resumes her throne,” says the poet. How 
ridiculous! Of course he means that Reason resumes her 
crown. ; 


** Oh, look, Louise! Fred just sent me this sweet little 
Wasn’t he kind?” “ Yes, dear; but it’s just like 
him.” 

“Friends of other days’’—Orthodox Quakers. 

Query: Is photography a foe-to-graphic art ? 

There’s this difference between a fool and a wise man: 
the fool shows his folly and doesn’t know it; the wise man 


knows his folly and doesn’t show it. 


If the characters of our young men stood as high as their 
shirt-collars, the community would present a better aspect. 








